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Ag riculture produces @ patriot in the truest accepta- 


tion of the word.—Talleyrand. 


suit alltastes and cases. 
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Sortie tinfe since we r of the Kel 
tucky Farmer to tell us the properties and uses of 
the Cushaw or Kershaw, he very obligingly ans- 
wered us as follows:—After noting that the proper 
orthography of the word is Kershaw instead of Cu- 
shaw, he says, “this is a striped hard shell pumpkin 
with a crooked neck, grown frequently like common 
pumpkins, in our cornfields, but often also in lots-:and 
In kitchen gardens. ‘The general properties are 
those of the pumpkin, but to the taste they are rich- 
er, sweeter, and less watery, resembling in flavor 
the sweet potato or yam. The chief use, is food for 
thetable. The neck is cut off at the junction and 
quartered, the residue is cut into slices of convenient 
width and length, and being baked with the rind on, 
is thus brought to the table and eaten with butter. 
And we cai assure our yankee brother if he can 
get one of these Kershaws which is not watery, but 
comparatively dry and mealy when baked, he will 
find it far superior toany ofthe vaunted squashes, 
the seeds of which we have obtained from the North.” 
Last spring we received a package of seeds from 
lion. H. L. Ellsworth, commissioner of Patents at 
Washington D.C. Among which were some Ker- 
shaws and some Kentucky Pumpkins. It was quite 
late in the season when they arrived, but they were 
immediately planted, vegetated rapidly and grew 
well. They acquired a good growth but did not 
fairly ripen before they were touched with the frost, 
which prevented our testing their qualities. One 
ofthe pumpkins ripened however, and we found it 
to be very sweet and good, we thought it superior 
to our common kind, It was white and flattened at 
the stem and blossom end more than the common 
kind. ‘There were others on the vines that grew 
larger and were not white like this one, but they 
did not ripen. ; 

if Mr. Elisworth has any more of the Kershaw 
sceds and will eend us some so that they can be 
planted early, we shall feel under renewed obliga- 
tions to him. 


—<a-— 
What is the best kind of Bush Squash! 


We have never seen but one kind of squash that 
did not have long vines, and that is the scollop 
squash, so called. Is there a better variety than 
this? ‘During the snmmer of 1840 we tried an ex- 
periment on a small scale, which succeeded pretty 
well. The object wasto getas much hog food from 
a given patch of land as we could. We manur- 
ed it well and putin the long red potato and some 
peas in one row, next to this the scollop squash, and 
£0 on alternately. The peas and the murphies 
and the squashes grew very thriftily and quietly to- 
gether. The rows were three feet apart, and as the 
squashes did not throw out any vines, there was of 
course no interference with the potatoes. They 
were occasionally gathered and fed to the hogs. 
‘The peas did well only it was rather too rich for 
them, causing too much vine,—and the potatoes also 
did well. As these articles were gathered by little 
and little, no measurement was made ofthe amount 
produced, but we were so well pleased with the re- 
sult that we are desirous of trying it again. If we 
could obtain a variety of bush squash that would 
yield as well as the scollop, »nd have more saccha- 
rine matter in it, we should consider it quite an ac- 
quisition. Who can tell ifsuch a variety can be 
had, and where ? 


—<>>——. 
Soldered Up. 


If Sam Slick of Slickville ever comes this way, 
we will assuredly introduce his honor to nim or 
THEM of the Maine CuntivaTor, as no mean ri- 
vals to him in the art of “soft sawder.” Solomon 
of old said, that “a sof? answer turneth away wrath,” 
but it is left for the Yankees of the present genera- 
tion to improve upon that, by smothering and cov- 
ering it all up by sawdering it all over and all up 
tight. To be serious and honest however, we will 
State, that we have not until this moment named the 
name of the Marve Cuxtivator in our columns, 
either for good or evil, because we have every rea- 
son to suppose that one of the proprietors—in a mo- 
ment of irritation, occasioned by a circumstance res- 
pecting whiclr we were as innocent as the “ man in 
the moon,” did, with evil intent, openly caution the 
people of Maine against our humble paper, as in- 
tending to cheat the public and come out a flaming 


political organ, thereby imputing to us the basest of 


hypocricy. But, if our friend, either by himself, or 
by endorsing for the sentiments of his partner, has 
changed his mind, and now as publicly announces 
lis good faith in our Editorial rectitude, and unhes- 
itatingly recommends us to the community—why 
here’s the right hand of fellowship—and may we 


henceforth have no strife but the friendly contest of 


seeing “who shall best work and best agree.” The 
hatchet is buried Sir. 

a ef ——— 

Prince’s Annvat Catatocur.—We have re- 


ceived Princes Annual Catalogue for 1841-2. It 


contains names and Prices of 272 varieties of Ap- 
ples, 693 Pears, 108 Cherries, 161 Plums, 30 Apri- 
cots, 149 Peaches, 42 Nectarines, 15 Almonds, 21 


Mulberries, 15 Quinces, 85 Currants, 35 Raspber-} 


do this under the snow. 


New England. 


specially prepared. 


cry for bread. 





ries, 147 Goosberries, 21 Walnuts. 5 Chestnuts, 17 


They have a pretty little garden of about forty 
acres, we believe 


Are THE Mice Eatine your AppLe Trees ? 
Mice will sometimes eat the bark from your apple 
trees, rather than starve to death. They generally 
It is well to look to your 
trees occasionally in the winter and tread tie snow 
down hard around them, so that the little rogues 
can’t work along under it. They are great for “tun- 
sas ania neling” loose snow, and it is curious to observe how 
a ; will steer for any objec 

Kershaws and K atucky Kapha pe Pat darkness. “They ve a way of doing it 
ed the Edito that we don’t understand. 


——<>-___ 


Salathiel complimenteth the Maine Farmer ;  Criticis- 
eth the School Books, of old and modern times, 
Confesseth the follies of his childhood, and avow- 
eth his repentance like an honest man. 

Dear Doctor :—The maiden Sheet—your new 
emission of the Mechanic and Farmer lies before 
me, and I like not only its appearance, but I like its 
Tis one of those rare instances where 
the clean outside of the cup and platter is only an 
index to the brighter spirit within. 
praise a paper to its face,I had much rather abuse 
a man behind his back, which if not the more open 
is most often the more honest expression of senti- 
Ionly hope you will get subscribers count- 
less in numbers, and able and willing to pay some- 
thing like an equivalent for the good you can do 
them, with their consent. 
I take an occasional turn in the State Library, 
and have just looked into the volumes of the Mas- 
sachusetts School Library. The books look well, 
but it seems to me, that great men are too prone to 
forget that they were once little children. 
clined to believe that if the young, for whose use 
and behoof, School Libraries were selected, could 
be consulted, and made a party in a matter, the end 
and aim of which is, their improvement, a different 
and a better School Library than has yet been pub- 
lished, would be the result. 
There are books for children, which are suited 
to their capacities and adapted to their wants. 
Our Child’s Library, Doctor, was a scanty one, at 
least mine was; our reading was taken second 
hand, the oral testimony which came to us, diluted 
to our weakness, from our Elders. There is a lit- 
tle series by Hawthorn, for the young. “The Grand- 
Father’s Chair,” “Famous Old People,” and “The Lib- 
erty Tree,” which I should be glad to see in the 
hands, head, and heart of every youth, at least in 
Indeed they are such books for 
children, as “ children of a larger growth” may read 
with pleasure and profit. 
The Grand Father's Chair, recounts the toils, tri- 
als and privations of the Puritans, and i have nev- 
er seen any little work, which takes such strong 
hold upon the affections of juvenile readers as this; 
a proof which cannot be gainsayed, of its exceeding 
fitness for those for whose pleasure and profit it was 
“ Famous Old Peop 
cords the history of a later period,—the times when 
the tyranny of British Governors prepared the path 
of that bloody revolution, which “Famous old Peo- 
ple” ofa succeeding age, hewed through to liberty. 
“The Liberty Tree,” I have not yet seen, but sup- 
pose it recounts the doings of that exciting period, 
which saw Boston freed from British oppression, and 
made the head qnarters of American Rebelism. 

I have mentioned this series, which has come 
from the polished pen of one, whose name is destin- 
ed toa high place in the scroll of American prose 
Should thes¢ little books fallin the path- 
way of the young, they will need no incitement 
from me, to insure their immediate delightful peru- 


I remember my first books better than I remem- 
ber those read at a later, even the latest period. 
have cried my part over the cruelties practised upon 
“The Children in the Wood” by an unfeeling uncle, 
“Goody Two Shoes” is as familiar as any old Dame 
in real life, and “Mother Goose’s Melodies,” were all 
at my tongue’s end, by the time I knew enough to 
Isaw a new Edition of Mother 
Goose, the other day, tricked out with all the em- 
bellishments of modern finery. I resented the fop- 
pery thrown about the “ latest edition,” as I would in 
years that are gone, have resented an attempt to ar- 
ray my good Grand Mother in the garb of “sweet 
sixteen.” The old Edition, on faded paper of the 
commonest quality, “and pictures to match,” appeal- 
ed to me, in remembrance of old “favors, thankfully 
received,” to defend it from the rage of modern im- 
provement. The old wood cuts were bad enough, 
and in this consisted their real excellence; but the 
new engravings, put forth as specimens of the per- 
fection of the a-ts, are worse, and void of all redeem- 
ing excellence. However I will not prejudice the 
little ones of the present generation against good 
old Mother Goose, but I cling to, and must indulge 
the expression of my early prejudice, in preference 
of the old Lady “as I knew her of old, when I was 
young. I cannot look inthe New Franklin Primer, 
but the “old Franklir Primer” with Adam’s fall, and 
John Rogers, martyrdom, both type and pictures, 
are engraved on every page of memory. ‘The old 
Assembly’s Catechism, which I studied at my first 
Sunday School, is most of it at my tongues end ; but 
J could not answer a single question, even to name 
the first man and woman, or the first murderer, or 
declare “The Chief End of Man,” or recite the old 
creed from the “New and improved Edition.” 
I will here tellsomething, which wont tell very 
much to my credit, though it was commenced out of 
pure love of fun and pursued to the amusement of 
myself and my other class-fellows. It was at my 
first Sunday school, that] learned to cheat in a les- 
son, and my imperfect attainments since, convinces 


me, that I have practised too much upon that early 
acquirement, toa degree that has cheated me out of 
many a store of knowledge which the indulgence of 
that propensity, begun in pure mirth, has prevented 
me from acquiring. My class leader was a pious 
old Deacon, bending under the infirmity of years. 
But such was his desire to impart religious instruc- 
tion and sage counsel to the young, that he volunta- 
rily assumed the charge of the class in the O14 As- 
sembly’s catechism. Extreme deafness and dull vis- 
ion were in the number of his infirmities, and pla- 
ced him even at the mercy of the idle and mischie- 
vous. I was not slow in noting his failings, and 
counted them as fair game. My lessons of course, 
were the longest of any committed in the class, and 
my answers if not always correct to the put ques- 
tion,” were often evasive, and of that character, 
which ever held the entire class in atitter. It was 
sport to my fellows, but death tomy own improve- 
ment. The old gentleman was my first and last 
Sunday School Instructor, for I, throu ue i 


binotlier Class’ and the o 1 chatechism formed my 


But I hate to 


mino 
ri: 


summer’s task. It was committed only, that it might 
be perverted. The good old Deacon reposes be- 
neath the village plain, and I never read the in- 
scription upon the stone which marks his resting 
place without asking pardon of his guileless spirit, 
a pardon which in life he would have readily grant- 
ed, though the offence would have caused him grief. 
He died in happy ignorance of the imposition, and 
I feel that his, will be no accusing spirit, but that 
he will look with lenient eye upon that excess of 
youthful folly, which had “no malice in its heart,” 
beyond the desire of affording merriment to itself 
and its fellows. 

My translation from little books, to Robinson 
Crusoe, and Rassellas, and the Vicar of Wakefield, 
works to me then, of mountain size, forms an era, 
which bears proper note on memory’s calender. 

I cannot help believing that these old works are 
best adapted for children’s reading. It is a fault of 
Schoo! Libraries that they are made up of works 
that are to be studied rather than read. A taste for 
reading, and a taste for study should be formed at 
the same early period. The indulgence of either 
at the other’s expense, I am convinced will be pro- 
ductive of harm, which by a proper care may be al- 
together avoided. Let children study their school 
books and read the books in their Library, All study 
will end in abhorrence of the books studied, and all 
reading willtend to laxity and waste. Let the gol- 
den mediuin be the path followed. 

I have written enough for once, but shall follow 
the subject in another letter. I have in possession 
a school book which I propose noticing, with your 
permission, in my next communication. 

You once said that your Editorial chair stuck to 
your back with the same adhesiveness with which 
the old man of the sea adhered to Sindbad the Sai- 
lor. Lhope it will henceforth prove an efficient 
strengthening plaster, one that will not only pres- 
erve from pain and back ache, but prove a cover- 
ing anda comfort. Yours, SaLaTurer. 


Augusta, Jan. 1842. 





Norr.—We suspect that our friend did not look 
into the Juvenile series of the School Library. He 
will find in that series just such matter as the young 
like to read, and which they will not only read be- 
cause it is adapted to their young minds, but study 
because it is entertaining. We may be inan 
error, but we do verily believe that a better selec- 


the young could not be made. We have examined 
and even read the whole series, and cannot find in 
all of them a single line which the publishers, “ dy- 
ing, would wish to blot.” 

It may be that another series adapted to still 
younger minds would be of benefit. As it regards our 
friend’s remarks upon the books of our boyhood, we 


Mother Goose.—the wonderful adventures of Tom 
Thumb,—the tragical death of Cock Robin, and the 
horrible cruelties of Blue Beard, were well adapted 
to catch the attention of children, becaus, to speak 
phrenologically, the bumps of wonder and ideality 
are always more developed in children than the 
more useful and practical faculties. And the put- 
ting of language into the mouth of birds, lambs and 
foxes as illustrated in Esops fables, is natural to the 
child. It will always tell you in its innocgnt prat- 
tle, what the cow says and what the dog says. 

The large works in use when we were younkers, 
were excellent. Some exception is now taken by 
many, to the Assembly’s Catechism, but besides 
that, we do not know as there could be any reasona- 
ble fault found with them. There was another 
fact connected with them which it is well to remem- 
ber. They were used throughout the whole nation, 
and they became to the children of the United States 
what the ancient classics are to the world, a com- 
mon fountain from which all drank and all became 
not only alike learned, but learned alike. There 
was a sameness, a uniformity, an identity in our 
knowledge, and a quotation from one of them was 
understood and felt by all, whether educated in 
Georgia or Maine. But now you will hardly find 
that uniformity of studies in the different districts 
in the same town, and altho’ the principles of sei- 
ence are the same every where, the garb is strange- 
ly different and hardly recognized in different sec- 


with the School Library —En. 


Ciood Farming on a little Farm. 


no capital, but his own activity, talent and energy. 


account of this year’s produce.—Ep. 



























me $50, and that laid out in corn will keep my hogs 
until my barley and potatoes are off, in fact, I shall 
have barley enough to keep them well through the 
summer, as J kill only one this fall. I have no con- 
venience for my hogs to graze, neither do I believe 
it economy, for the manure that can be made by 
yarding them will pay the extra feed. Next year I 
will give an exatt expense of my farming, and an 
exact account ofall raised, and its value. I could 
not this year for] had so much ground to clear up 
in order to get it  goodshape. My average num- 
ber of horses I keep at the village is eight—the 
manure of which} haul to my farm, and for which 
I have refused $3) per year. Imix lime with my 
manure and plasté my grass ground, potatoes and 
corn. I sort my pptatoes, and thereby save 1-2 peck 
to every bushel which would be lost if not sorted to 
sell, and I cook every thing I give my hogs, and 
feed warm and keep them warm. 


itors of political newspapers to offer some comments 
upon the annual npssages of Governors, and some 
are even bold enofgh to attack the President of the 
U. States with a var of argument or bestow ap- 
pause as they maj think proper. Now one man 
has as good a right to think as another, or even to 
express his thoug:\ts on paper. Shall not a humble 
correspondent of an agricultural paper be permitted 
to say his say, protided, always, that he does not in- 
termeddle with paity politics ? 


trate of our State of a lack of patriotism, or of any 
discrepancy in point of political principles or of bad 
measures, but probably of a lack of measures. I 
will not pretend that his excellency is any more de- 
serving of censure than many or all of his prede- 
cessors in that high and responsible office. 


ernor to recommend such measures for the consider- 
ation of the Legislature as he may judge expedient. 
The Governor of a State, being a man, is as liable 
to err as others. He may err by recommending bad 
measures, or he may omit to treat of interests of vi- 


tion of books for the amusement and instruction of 


agree with himin part. The humerous ditties of 


‘and properly apply the same will help to clear him 


tions of our country. This uniformity of reading 
would again be brought about, if the several states 
would make arrangements to provide each district 


We give the following extract from a private let- 
ter, because we think the facts are worth noting, 
and because we would speak a word of encourage- 
ment to the young. We knew the writer years ago, 
when he was a poor fatherless boy. He has since 
become an active business man, and that too from 


He bought a small farm a short distance from the 
village upon which he placed his widowed mother 
where she lives incomfort, and the following is an 


1842. 
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» visit my little farm and Piggery. I have 
blood sows, and one 3-4 blood Berkshire 
- I shall have a litter of pigs the 10th of 
a, and the others by the middle of April or 
- My Boar is a fine one. 
ed this year 700 bushels of potatoes, 80 
Barley, 25 bushels of beets, 15 bushels of 
bushels of beans, 4 tons mowed oats; 
‘English hay, 10 tons meadow hay, 40 
} corn and a great variety of garden sauce, 
of carrots and 75 chickens and turkies. 
only one hog this year which weighed 
i have made 400 Ibs. of butter,—kept 3 
pair of oxen, two heifers, two steers and 
and have only 30 acres of land. I 
n this placetwo years,—laid down this 
es to grass. My soil isa clay loam, 
nd easy to plough, and a plenty of 
‘hogs next fall. If I live I intend to 
‘of pork for the 


. 
ry 


et and reserve 


Yours truly, A. T. Perkins. 


1 ’ ‘ 
Tse Message of Gov. Fairfield: 
Mr. Homes :—At is usually the practice of Ed- 


It is not my intention to accuse the chief Magis- 


By the Constitution it is incumbent on the Gov- 


tal importance. 

The commencement of Gov. Fairfield’s message 
is excellent. Very proper acknowledgements are 
made to the Supreme Being, and then a long train 
of duties are enumerated, among which the great 
principles of truth, and “the interests of our constit- 
uents” (the people) are recognized. Let the ques- 
tion be asked, who are Gov. Fairfield’s constituents ? 
Do not’the farmers of Maine who bear three fourths 
of the public burdens deserve even a passing no- 
tice? After having devoutly made suitable ac- 
knowledgements to the Supreme Being, I think that 
the Governor should then have commenced imme- 
diately to treat of that great interest of interests— 
Agriculture: and after having devoted about .two 
columns, in pointing out the immense importance of 
agricultural science, and of agricultural skill and 
industry, and in pointing out modes in which the 
strong arm of “this government” should be exerted 
in promoting the farming interest, he might very 
properly have proceeded to treat of topics less im- 
portant. The first item treated of, was the State 
debt, which amounts to about one million seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The Governor seems to 
manifest a commendable desire to pay off this debt. 

This is as it should be—I hope that the measures 
of the government of our State will be so shaped 
that the last farthing of this debt may be extinguish- 
ed at an early day. But shall we act either slug- 
gishly or unwisely, because our State isa little in 
debt. 

Let us suppose a case. A farmer who is some- 


what erabarrassed with debt, has an abundance of 


manure in his barn-yard. He knows or ought to 
know that to cart the said manure upon his fields 


of embarrassment. But we will suppose that the 
said farmer becomes so niggardly in his calcula- 
tions, that he will not in the first instance incur a 
little expense in carting and spreading his manure 
for as he says 1am in debt and can not afford it. 
What would be said of such a farmer? Would he 
be commended for his wisdom or his enterprise ? 

But the debt of our State amounts to nearly one 
million seven hundred thousand dollars; this will 
ing one tax payer to every six inhabitants, will give 
eighteen dollars to each tax payer. What tremen- 
dous indebtedness!!! Enough to frighten some 
politicians into the belief that all the great interssts 
of our State must be neglected. But let us look at 
Maryland—the debt of this State amounts to forty- 
seven dollars per inhabitant, or more than fifteen 
times greater than ours. But would it be wise pol- 
icy forthe good people or government of the State 
of Maryland to go mad and neglect their agricultu- 
ral interests: certainly not. True policy would cer- 
tainly induce them to be the more active in encour- 


aging industry, skill andenterprise. But if a State | sti 
which happens to be embarrassed with debt, and 


withal plagued witha sluggieh government, can- 





Tam out of all patience waiting your personal ap- 


prosperity, and as we say, will constitute the bul- 
wark of political liberty for consecutive ages— | his means and position. The man who turns a bar- 

y | ren plain or heath to a fruitfal field, or Setlaine « 
worthless bog, which was before only a nuisance, 
may do more for hinself,and be of more use to his 


still perhaps there are other great interests which 
should not be overlooked. The general goy- 
ernment should undoubtedly be confined to some- 







; 





| 


Dr. Franklin once spoke of scurvy politicians, if we 


have any such in our State, of whatever party, | 
hope they will become both liberal and patriotic. is the most successful agriculturalist who manures 
Now although agriculture, properly conducted, will. 


build the foundation of all our present and future | 


what narrow limits, and on the State government 
must devolve the important task of managing our 
domestic concerns in general. It is moreover the 
duty of each of the State governments to strongly 
co-operate with the general government, with a view 
to strengthen and perpetuate the great principles 
of equal rights and civil liberty. IT would not wish 

ppee any mossures go forward whioh cosld possi 


~ 
“e 


the free institutions of our glorious country. But 
let the question be asked, cannot the State gov- 
ernments in some way encourage science, skill and 
industry ? Would it be unwise at this time to make 
asmal] beginning with a view to promote the future 
prosperity and magnificence of our State? I think 
we must produce more in our State or we must in- 
evitably become miserably poor. Suppose that an 
accurate calculation could be made of the amount 
paid by the people of Maine since the time that we 
became an independent State for commodities which 
were the product of foreign industry, and much at 
least of which we ought to produce ourselves, we 
should be startled at the result. Suppose that our 
State be compared with a cider barrel tapped at 
both ends and leaking through the staves. Shall 
not some of these “leaks” be stopped if it can be 
done without destroying the people’s liberties ? 

That part of the governor’s message which relates 
to our North Eastern boundary is manly and patri- 
otic, in the superlative degree. The Governor al- 
so adverts to the subject of the “purity of elections.” 
I was much delighted to hear the subject named, 
and I hope every voter in the State of Maine will 
solemnly consider the impoitance of inviolably 
maintaining the purity of elections. In conclusion 
I will state that I did not intend any disrespect ei- 
ther to our chief magistrate, or any member of the 
government of our State. I will also observe that 
ifI am wrong in any particular contained in thie 
communication, I am willing to retract as I hope 
like an honest man, but if 1 am right, I am unwil- 
ling to retreat. I will also invite any, or all who 
may disagree with me, toa fair discussion in the 
columns of the Maine Farmer and Mechanic’s Ad- 


vocate. J. E. ROLFE. 
Rumford, Jan. 1842. 


SS 





but suffering and degradation. But some politi-| mode of inducing capitalists at home or from abroad 
cians will hold on upon errors with a wasp-*.ke ob- i 


to make such investments in our State—that sub- 
Sstinacy. Cool reasoning, with them, is a stale virtue. 


ject may safely be left for the present to the pain- 
otism of our citizens and the wisdom of those whose 
duty it is to legislate on it, if nec 


In bringing forth the productions of the earth, he 


and cultivates best. Whether aman cultivates ma- 
ny acres or few— Whether his soil be rich or poor— 
| ius precept and example are most important to the 

community, who makes the greatest improvement of 


neighbo: bood, than he who cult vates the largest in- 


tervale farm in the State. We do not feel sure 
that there exists a correct public sentiment on this 


part of the subject ;—be that as it may, it cannot be 


concealed, that much diversity of opinion exists as 
to the best mode of cultivating almost every variety 


of soil, and the kinds and conditions of manures and 
modes of applying them—and for want of the nec- 
essary information upon this subject much loss of 
Jabor annually results from ill-directed effort—Men 
must aiready be in possession of facts of high y 







duly estimated by others; which if spread before 
the people would advance the interests of our en- 
tire agricultural population. Such men possess the 
means and information necessary for instituting ex- 
periments, which would continually aid and increase 
such advancement. 

In order to avail ourselves of what is alread 
known and to keep pace with improvements which 
are daily developing themselves, measures are re- 
quirod to diffuse extensively that knowledge which 
is already possessed by some, and well conducted 
and judicious experiments are needed to add to 
what is already known. 

Much information has been elicited and improve- 
ment produced by the well directed efforts of our 
agricultural societies, in the ten years which have 
passed sinee they were authorized to add to their 
funds the bounty of the State; buta single glance 
will show that their means have been inadequate 
not only to the wants of the community, but to pro- 
duce the desirable results of which such institutions 
are capable, 

The amount miid by the State has averaged less 
than six hundred and thirty dollars a year, and in 
one instance was as low as two hundred and seven- 
ty-five. It may be interesting to examine the fluc- 
tuation which has existed in different years even 
in this small sum. 

The Treasurer’s statement is before us, and is as 
follows : 


In 1832 B59 BW 
iy 


1838 560 50 

“* 1834 654 50 

“« R35 561 00 
e 1836 275 00 
“ 1837 814 00 

« 1838 751 00 

« 1839 390 00 

« 1240 664 00 


“ 1541 1116 50 
$6235 73 
The united means of those societies have not ens- 
bled them to offer premiums for an extensive class 
of objects, which to your committee appear of pri- 
mary importance. 








q —e—— 
Prevention of Smut better than Cure. 


Mr. Houmes :—I observed in a late number of the 
Kennebec Journal an advertisement of a smut ma- 
chine by Messrs. Pratt and Co. (if I rightly recollect 


of the town of Gardiner. From the high respecta- 


giving full credit to his statement. But I would 


stance from it. Ihave for the sixteen years last 


method: (viz.) Washed the seed wheat, and drain- 
ed off the imbibed water through a common basket. 


come in contact with it. 


ate it. OLIVER CROSBY. 
Atkinson, Dec. 21, 1841. 
“a. 
Repert on Agriculinre, 
By the Committee appointed at the Agricultural 
Meeting held in the Caytol al u- 
gusta, Jun. 12, 1-41. 


3d, 1841, beg leave to report ;— 


sist the conclusion, which indeed seems 


wealth.—Al 
perity must mainly depend on its agricultu 
sources ; and that to 
effort of its citizens and government. 
ed with the 





not effect a change of policy, there is no remedy 





the name) and recommendation of it by Mr. Gardiner 


They believe the time has arrived when induce- 
ments should be held out for well conducted and 
faithfully recorded experiments. 

Ist—To test the comparative value of difierent 
manures as applied to similar or dissimilar soils, 

2d—The best mode of manufacturing manures, 
and the time and manner of applying them. 

3d—The most profitable crops to be grown on 





bility of that gentleman, I have no hesitation in| 


respectfully suggest to him and all others interest-| 
ed in the subject, whether it would not be prefera-| ture of soils, by supplying those constituents, found 
ble to prevent smut from growing among our wheat | to be materially wanting, or in too small proportion. 
to devising methods for the removal of that foul sub- | 


past, with complete success practised the following 


In this moist condition put it intoa tight tub, long 
box, or trough, and for every bushel so prepared dis- 
solved two oz. of blue vitriol in warm water, turned 
it into the wheat, and with a shovel stirred it, so 
that the liquid shall penetrate the whole mass. 
This may be ascertained by the color. ‘The whext 
will assume a greenish cast where the liquor has 


This method of preparing our seed has become 
almost universal in this neighborhood and we hear 
nothing of smut except from a distence. Our most 
extensive manufacturer of flour, after having satis- 
factorily tried the experiment was at the expense 
and trouble of circulating hand bills through the 
whole region of his customers, three or four of five 
years since and he informs us that in consequence of 
the use of this prevention he is not called upon to 
grind smutty wheat except in some rare instance, 
and in none where the above method has been prac- 
tised. I published the foregoing in substance, in 
an agricultural paper printed in Bangor a number 
of years ago, and subsequently (ifI rightly recol- 
lect) in the Maine Farmer, and have seen it noticed 
in the New England Farmer. StillI am so fully 
convinced of its importance that 1 venture to reiter- 


The Committee selected at the “sixth agricultu- 
ra] meeting in the Capitol” on the evening of April 


That although your cominittee are conscious they 
have not given the subject referred to them the at- 
tention which its importance demands, still it has 
received all the consideration which their time and 
limited means would permit; and they cannot re- 


by every that however dependent agriculture, 
onitaageh commerce, the os and even litera- 
ture and science may be on eas other, by their 
progress and prosperity, iculture is, and forever 
must be the foundation of individual and national 
Maine stands unrivalled in its 
maratime facilities and inexhaustible water power, 
is rich in minerals and feteats, Be growth one 

re- 


these and increase 
their productiveness are objects worthy of the best 


committee may be impress- 
eeates Sey oe po th y ase 


desirable en object; they do not feel called upon to 
give, in this report, their views of the most feasible 


different varieties of soils having reference to locali- 
ty, market, &e. 
* 4th—The best mode of preparing the soil for, and 
@unagement of, different crops. 

5th—The advantages to be derived from admix- 


The materials for doing this, existing in abundance 
‘in every part of the State, it seems of great impor- 
| tance to ascertiin not only the best mode, but the 
time when, and the place where, increased produc- 
tion will compensate the outlay of labor and expense. 
We doubt not the time is approaching when our 
sandy plains, stiff clays and stubborn bogs, will, by 
simple admixture, with the adtiition of a small quan- 
tity of lime or other alkaline substance, be rendered 
abundantly productive. 

6th—To test the comparative value of the differ- 
ent grains and roots to be consumed on the farm in 
feeding and fattening animals. 

7th—W hat animals are best suited to our climate 
and most profitable in the different sections in the 
State. ’ 

We cannot doubt that such experiments judi- 
ciously made and faithfully recorded would greatly 
conduce tothe public good; and since such ex- 
periments would often require a sacrijice of expense 
and Jabor on the part of those who make them; we 
| believe sound. policy requires that inducements 
should be offered at the public expense sufficient to 
secure the attention and enlist the efforts of those 
most competont to make and record them. 

No mode of doing this, has suggested itself to 
your committee, which seems so feasible and at the 
same time so equal, as to offer such inducements 
through the medium of the County agricultural so- 
cieties. In several counties such societies already 
exist, and, (should our views be adopted) others will 
doubtless be established in every county in the 
State. The general interest already taken in these 
societics, the manifest good they have done and are 
doing, very materially points us to them as the prop- 
er instruments to be employed in bringing about the 
greater good we seek to accomplish. 

To carry these views into effect if approved, we 
recommend a petition to the Legislature, at its pres- 
ent session, for a grant of three hundred dollers to 
the society or societics in each county in this State, 
in addition to the sum already provided by law, an- 
nually, to be by them bestowed in premiums suited 
to bring out and diffuse the knowledge contempla- 
ted in the suggestion already mrde. 

The existing provision being bused on the prima- 
ry contributions of the societies, has hitherto, and 
probably will continue to enable the older and rich- 
er counties to avail themselves more freely of the 
bounty of the Siate than others. The addition 
proposed would enable the citizens of every county 
to assist in promoting the contemplated uuprove- 
ment. 

In selecting objects demanding immediate action, 
your committee have restricted themselves to those 
which the county socicties have been anable to in- 
vestigate for want of means. ae ss 

There are others of great importance which in 
some way require to be investigated. 

There is one subject however, of such vast in- 
terest to the prosperity of the farmer, that we can- 
not pass it by, notwithstanding it has annually re- 
ceived the attention of every agricultural society in 
the State. 

We allude to the dairy. As yet it does appear to 
us little has been made in remedying the 
glaring defects in this branch of husbandry. 

Perhaps it would not be overrating the annual 
loss sustained by bad management fin this depart- 


best article in our large towns and cities. Whether 
the inferior quality of our butter is owing tothe im- 











. 





perfect manufacture, the impurity of the inaterials 
_ or the influences of heat and air after making, or all 
~ of them combined, we will not undertake to decide, 
The subject of impure salt seems to us one Te- 
quiring a rigid scrutiny. It is known that mu h salt 
in common use and even the fine varieties sold pur- 
posely for the dairy, have incombination other neu- 
tral salts, not only useless as preservatives but of- 
fensive to the taste. s A 
Every part of subject, from the selection of as 


animals, to offering their produce in the ‘ 
mands not only a strict investigating, but a vast im- 
provement. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
er order, 
JAMES BATES, Chairman, 
—j>—- 


Childhood: 


Childhood is, undoubtedly, the happiest stage of 
human existence, and the only one perhaps in which 
we are truly happy. Then, we knew no care nor 
sorrow, no anxiety to disturb our quiet; and life 
was one calm and uninterrupted scene of pleasticze. 
There joy beamed in every eye, and blooming 
health and happiness were depicted on every coun- 
tenance. Sickness with her pale hand had not 
plucked the rose from the cheek, and the cheerful 
smile bespoke the peace within. Ah! happy, hap- 
py days “that passed too fleeting by,” oft does fond 
memory dwell upon them with delight, and fain 
would we call them back, and taste again of that un- 
alloyed bliss which riper years have failed to be- 
6.OW. 

An in later years, when our cares and anxieties 
increase, when our path is beset with trials and per- 
plexities, then does imagination revert with pleasurt 
to the happy scenes of childhood. Then tho light 
of early friendship, like a star, tbat faintly twinkles 
in twilight, and shines with increased splendor as 
the dark shades of evening spread over the face of 
heaven, glows brighter and brighter as the dceep- 
ening shades of time gather around its hallowed 
ray. A. 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Jan. 1, 1841. 


—>—— 
CASE OF MR. TORREY. 

The arrest of this genileman at Aunapolis, and 
the subsequent proceedings in regard to him, go very 
far toward raising the distinct question, and in such 
a way that it must be decided, whether there ts any 
such thing as personal safety and freedom in citizen- 
ship of the United States—whether the Constitu- 
tion under which we profess to live is really, any 
thing more than a dead letter. A more flagrant vi- 
olation of personal right, so far as principle is con- 
cerned, has never been prosented in this country— 
not even in the worst cases.of Lynch law that have 
occurred in Arkansas or Mississippi. 

The Baltimore Sun gives a detailed account of 
the whole proceedings, prior and snbsequent to the 
arrest, from which we make the following extracts: 

The first thing that directed attention to Mr. Tor- 
rey's movements, was his calling at a bookstore 
and asking the loan of a book which he wished to 
read while he remained in Annzpolis, and as secu- 
rity for which he effered to leave the price of it. 
While at the store, he and the bookseller entered 
into conversation, and the subject of the slavehvl- 
ders’ convention was introduced by the bookseller, 
asking Mr. Torrey if he was attending the conven- 
tion. His reply was in the affirmative, but he did 
not state whether in the character of reporter or 
member, and the witness remained under the im- 
pression that it was in the latter character. c 
Torrey, in the course of the conversation, sai t 
“the people would not suvmit to vio'ent measures,” 
and the bookseller coincided in this opinion, by vb- 
serving that “if too harsh measures Were adopted 


it would tend to create dissatisfaction on the part of 


citizens of this State who did not hold slaves, which 
would more or less identify them with the aboli- 

tionists of the North.” 

“The next place that Mr. Torrey was secon, was a! 
the convention, taking notes. It was immediately 
rumored that an abolitionist was in the room, and 
he was ordered out, with the very delicate insinua- 
tion, by Mr. Kent, one of the members, that he 
would “cut his throat for him, if necessary.”’ Mr 
Kent also proposed to appoint a committee of fire 
persons, to sce him five miles out ef town. Mr. 
‘Torrey at first refused to leave, but ultimately con- 
sented, if any responsible person would take charge 
of his papers and trunk, and forward them to him at 
Washington. 

Torrey afterward went inte the gallery, from 
which be was ejected, and taken into the commit- 
tee room a prisoner. On his «x imiaation, some 
scraps of paper were introduced by the counsel for 
the prosecution, taken from the prisoner, which pug 
ported to be notes of the proceedings of the conven- 
tion, and also of some private conversation which 
had passed bet.even the prisoner and Mr. Hughs, 
the first witness ; also some notes of private conver- 
sation which the prisoner had heard at his hotel, 
and which was not addressed to himself. 

From this the counsel inferred that the prisoner 
was there, not for the purpose of giving an impar- 
tial report of the procredings of the convention, bat 
for the purpose of distorting facts, that capital might 
be meade therefrom for the society of which he was 
an#gent. The letter‘book, also, of the accused, 
was produced, in which was evicence of his having 
been in correspondence with and acting asthe a- 
gent of the abolition society in the year 1839, and 
jetiers containing incendiary and inflammatory re- 
marks. 

‘» The reply of Mr. Torrey to these accusations is 
given as follows by the reporter of the trial, and if 
acy thing further were necessary to show thet he 
has been guilty of no crime, it is to be found in the 
fact of bis having been engaged in a legitimate ob- 
ject. 

Ile said that he had not come here secretly and 
under cover of the night; not covertly, but openly, 
under the bright beam of the noonday sun, had he 
entered the city. He had engaged himeelf, as a re- 
porter in Congress, to several papers, and a part of 
his contract was to come on here and report the 
procecdins «f the slavehulders’ coavention. Le had 
had no communication whatever with any person of 
color in the city, excepting such as was necessary 

‘to have his beard shaved, and to speak to the wait- 
er at the table where he dined; he was a member 
of the Peace Society, and would, therefore, as they 
were priveipled against all acts of violence, be more 
ready to submit to than to avenge injury ; and yet 
he had found himeelfin the hands of a ruthless mob 
tearing from him his private papers, threatening his 
life, and was commitied to prison without knowing 
the mature of the offenee he had committed; if he 
infringed any tew of the State, be wae ready to un- 
dergo the penalties of that law. ; 

The judge, who was probably less of “an incen- 
diary’ than the gentleman who volunteered to cut 
Mr. ‘Torrey's throat, took a proper view of the mat- 
ter, and was of the opinion that the * accused had 
not committed aay offence which weuld justify his 
committal for trial; a person had an undeniable 
right to write as hp pleased in his own closet, and 
the fact of these scraps of paper being found on the 
veraon of the prisoner, is not evidence of his circu- 
lating them—neither do the letters contained in the 
book present such evidence, as they were not writ- 
ten in the State, andonly goto show that he wis 
some two years since an agent for an abolition soci 
ety, But the admission of the prisoner that he had 
conversed with a negro or negroes, is a sufficieut 
suspicions cireumetance to justify his commi‘tal to 
jail for further examination, ss having a strong ap- 
pearance of his tampering with the negro or negroes 
as they wonld net be likely to make such admission 
tu ec white man uniess tie first advance cante from 
him. 

We have already said that Mr. Torrey was re- 
manded until Monday for further «xamiaation, On 
Mondey; this further examjuation was made, and 

Me. Torrey was aguin remanded for judgment. Of 
course he must have been discharged, no shadow of 
a charge being proved or eve made agajnst him; 
and he will have a good action for fulse imprison, 
ment against all concerned in his arrest and subse- 
quentdetention. A more preposterous aod itegal | 
proceding was never heard of.—Commercial Adver- 


tiser. | 
Jokn ‘oh’s Wiill—This has been decided, 


and tho slaves are free. It is reported that they are 
fo go eitier to Caneda or Liberia, 





} the eye with a knife; cover these pieces with cloth 


9 r 
MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 
An intelligent class can scarce ever be, as a class, vi- 
cious, never, as a class, indolent, * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing seerets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present altractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 

plcasurcs.—Everett. 








Beb and Charley, 
OR WORKSHOP DIALOGU?S. 


Grometrr ror Bors.—Dialogue 1. 
Bo'.—What’s the matter Charley? you’ve been 
at work a half hour over that board with your com- 
passes, but don’t seem to get ahead much. What 
are you trying to do ? 

Charley.—Do ? I'm trying to find the centre of this 
circle, so as to bore a hole through where it ought 
to be, somebody has had the goodness to plane it 
out. I wish folks would let my things alone. Boss 
said I must do it right away, and be very careful to 
put the pin exactly in the centre of the circle, and 
I'l, be whipped if I can find it. 

Bob.—Why now Charley I can find it at the 
very first trial. 

Charley.—Let’s see you do it then, if you areas 
eute as you think you are. 

Bob.—Then 2o as I tell you, and [ll make you 
find it—make a mark there in the, circumference 
and cal! it 1, another one there and mark it ?,.nd an- 
other one there and mark it 3. 


of the kind of the garment for which the 
ded, and you have a neat, convenient, © 
Button. I believe the invention is 
the “good woman” who made my vest,” 
to this, Doctor? Will these buttons do fi 
vests? Does‘nt this show an intimate @6 
between agriculture and the mechanic art - 
EN. 
Norr.—If the good woman who inygnted the 
squash seed buttons has a premium, we would give 
the Bean buttons a premium and e diploma Ep. 


—_>— 5 
, 

Inexplicable Phenomena of Unamnealed 

Glass, 
We have long been accustomed t 
the phenomena which precede and attend the 
fracture of unannealed glass, as or of the 
most remarkable and inexplicable of all the 
manifold secrets of nature. M other 
phenomena, although curious, might have 
been predicated after mature reflection, as 
they are in strict accordance with t nown 
laws of nature, but we think we may confi- 
dently assert,that no man, bow skilled soever 
he might be in chemistry or any othe 
ment of natural philosephy, could h 
dicted the effect produced upon una 
glass by the most apparently insi, 
and inadequate cause. If any philog 
or chemist, for instance, bad been 
what would be the consequence of 
a few grains of ligt sand into a goblet 
not properly annealed, he would ne 
guessed that the effect would be 
the tumbler into atoms. As it is 
that some of our readers may not an 
what is precisely meant by unanne 
it may be proper here briefly to | 
term: 

When glass, from the melting pot, is fash 
ioned into tumblers, botiles, &c it is gradu- 
ally cooled by being removed succes-ively 
from a higher to a lower temperature, which 
process is termed annealing, When this 


| regard 








Ch.—W ell, there I’ve done all that,now what's that 
to do with finding the centre ? One is as far from it 
as the other, and all are as far from it as you can get 
them and be in the circle. 

Bob. Well be patient Charley, now put cne foot 
of the compasses into 1, and extend the other more 


a circle. Very well, Now put one foot into 2 and 
make a similar sweep towards 1, crossing the first 
one. Now put one foot into3 and with the other 
extended more than half way towards 2 
sweep as before, and then with one foot in 2 and the 


make a 


other towards 3 make another sweep crossing that. 


Charley.—There, all that’s done, and you hav’nt 
found the centre yet. The centre is’nt on the out- 
side. 

Bob.—Be patient Charley, there’s nothing like 
patience when you ere fretted. Now lay a straight 
edge on the two points where the circles between 
1 and 2 cut each other and make a mark towards 
the centre of the circle—There, now dothe same 
with the other, make the lines long enough to cross 
each other. Well now the point where these lines 
cross is the exact centre of the circle. And remem- 
ber Charley, that by this rule you can sirike a circle 
through any three points that you please, as well as 
find the centre of a circle, that is lost. 


Charle}.—Let’s see if all your conjuring has bro’t 
it to light.—By the life so it is. Giveme your Bob 
for finding centres. Where did, you learn all that ? 
Vil bet Boss can’t do it. Bod—I learned it the 
other evening from that old book there on the 
shelf, while you were down at Smoke and Guzzle’s 
store eating nuts and abusing your neighbors. 
Charley.—That’s a fact Bob, and the way Bill 
Goosefoot run you, because you would’nt go down, 
was a caution to Tattle Hill. Pdpay him for’t if] 
was you. 

Bab.—W ho cares for Bill Goosefcot, I hope I can 
do better than spend my time clubbing every puppy 
that yelps and snarls at me. _‘I think Charley you 
can spend your time to better advantage than loaf- 
inf down at Smoke and Guzzle’s every evening. 
Chariey.—I begin to think so too.—There comes 


this soon. 


—— 
Button Making again. 

Mr. Eprror:—In your last paper I noticed an ar- 
ticle on “Button making.” The materials were 
squash seedscovered with silk. I am pleased to 
sce accounts of successful home manufacture, and 
native ingenuity and inventive genius. The world 
is infinitely indebied to those who have made im- 
provements in the arts and practical sciences. | 
have long believed that we have among us all the 
elements of a comfortable subsisinace,and even much 
more, and all that is necessary for usto develope 
these resources, and to rely upon them. 

But my object in taking my pen at this time was 
te give an account of another method of making 
buttons, which J think superior to that mentioned 
by your correspondent. The vest, which your 
humble seryant now has on, has buttons of domes- 
tic manufacture, made as followa: Take the large 
Cranberry Beans, split themin two equal parts at 





than half way towards 2, and meke a sweep of half 


Boss, and he will scold like wrath if I don’t finish 


uradual process is neglected, the most ¢x- 
traordinary results are found to take place. 
What are called Prince Rupert’s drops are 
an excellent and familiar illystration of the 
anomalous phenomena unde consideration 
They are formed simply by dropping a little 
melted glass into cold water, when it sud. 
denly collapses into a small pear-shaped 
drop, with a slender thread-lke tail or extre- 
mity. Ifthe thick end of the drop be held 
in the hand, and the small etd be broken off, 
the whole of the glass will fy into shivers, 
imparting to the hand a smell shock, similar 
to that from an electrical jar. What is 
equally singular is, that if Rupert’s drops, 
instead of being broken in the manner de- 
iscribed, be thrown down fycibly upon flags, 
they will recoil by their elasticity, bet they 
will not be broken, how visently so-ver they 
be brought into contact withthe flags, 

We have now to notice amther of the num- 
erous phenomena exhibited by unannealed 
glass, whichis not so generally known as 
that of the Rupert’s drop, but which is 
equally inexplicable. It was communicated 
to us several months ago, by the correspon- 
dent whose note we here suljoin, witha few 
comments appended to it:— 

“Sir— Allow me then to detail a curious acci- 
dent which happeaed under my pwn hands, with « 
glass tube, and which has occurd to several oth- 
ers to whom I have mentioned it. Some short 
time ago I procured a glass tube for the purpose of 
constructing a barometer. After cleaning it well 
with an won wire tipped with wash leather, I plac- 
ed it upon a table, and was astonished to find in a 
| quarter ofan hour the tube broken info aeveral 
|pieces. On mentioning it to a friend, he immed- 
|tately pronounced it to be caused by the wire, as 
| he hed had a similar accident. Not being satis- 
| fied that it could be produced by the wire, | plac- 
ed another tube with a bit of wire in it, and was 
| surprised to find that in a short time the tebe broke 
|into seversl pieces, I cannot acconn: for the phen- 
| omena, neither is the fact noticed in any scientific 
| treatises with which Tam acquainted, Barometer 
makers seem to be aware of it, and never use wire 
in c.eaning their tubes.” 





| The phenomenen which is the subject of 


our correspondent’s letter is familiar te the 
| barometer makers, who, in cleaning out the 
| interior of the tubes, take especial care that 
(the iron wire employed for the purpose shall 
net touch the glass, as the contact of the two 
substances is almost uniformly followed by a 
facture of the glass, not immediately, but 
alter a short intervale. This is one of the 
most extraordinary circumstances of the phe- 
nomenon; as it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to form any rational explanation of the -ccret 
|tysterious operation which must be going on 
in the tubes between the moment of contact 
with the wire and the subsequent fracture. 
| If, as there is reason to conclude, the mom- 
| entary contact of the wire with the glass pro- 
'duce the fracture, why does it not instantly 
take place? There appears to be an effect 
without an adequate or intelligible cause. It 
seems that this kind uf phenomenon is not al- 
together confined to glass, but occasionally 
occurs in cast metal, probably from its sud- 
_den cooling, or from not having been prop- 
erly annealed. However that may be, it is a 
| fact that the metal of which the mirrors of re- 
flecting telescopes are constructed is very 
apt to fly to pieces by the slightest scratch, 
just like the barometer tubes in consequence 
of their coming in contact with the iron rod 
used to clean out the inside. 

In conclusion we may observe, that the 
phenomenon of the barometer tubes, noticed 
by our correspondent, is to be aseribed, no 
doubt, to their imperfect annealing, and that 
the remedy for the defect would be that point- 
ed out by Mr. Pellatt, of London, at a late 
scientific meeting, from the report of which 
we transcribe the following passage:— 

“Mr. Pellatt recommended boiling as a 
safe aud good mode of annealing all kinds of 
glass. Ip the ordinary method of annealing, 
thick and thin ware is often subjected to the 
same process, and remains in the leer for the 
sume period: this would account for the su- 
perior duration of the thin tubes. He attri- 
buted the fracture of the tubes to the tension 
of the extericr coating, and the vibration 
caused by the process of cleaning: this effect 
was so well known that an old tube could 
scarcely be sold, as it generally broke in 
cleaning.” —American Repertory. 


T 
New furnace for steamengine Boilers. 


We have this week seen a new plan of set- 
ting steam boilers, invented by Mr. Apsey, 
engineer, which promises to be the means of 
saving a large quantity of fuel, by exposing 
a much larger heating surface than can be 
effected by the usual arrangement of steam- 
boiler furnaces. lt is now the practice to 
confine the action of the heat to that part of 
the boiler below the water line, to prevent 








the hojler from being burnt by the fire on 
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those parts where there is only steam, as 
would certainly be the casy ifthe lame were 
allowed to touch it. Either the boiler is 
bricked over in the upper part, or it is cov- 
ered with felt to keep in the heat, as no at- 
tempt is'made to render the upper portion of 
the boiler part of the hea ing surface. Mr. 
Apsey’s wethod combines the advantages of 
gaining an increased heating surface without 
incurring the danger of burning the metal. 
The plan he proceeds on is this: —He makes 
the boiler rest lengthways on a ridge of 
brickwork, and be builds up the furnace with 
a space between the bricks and the boiler to 
the top, where another ridge of brickwork 
runs along. The fire is placed atthe end of 
oue of these divisions formed under the boil- 
er, and the chimney for the draught is at the 
end of the cther division. The flame thus 
runs the length of one half the boi.r, and 
passes duwn the other half to the chimney. 
in order, however, to prevent the flame from 
touching the upper portion of the boiler, 
which would otherwise be exposed to it, the 
ferthest end of the furnace is bricked up be- 
low the water line. Lt is in this contrivance 
that the chief merit of Mr. Apsey’s invention 
consists; for as the draught at the two ends 
is confined below the waier line, the flame 
will not rise higher than* that point during its 
draught along the flue. The upper part is 
thus filied with heated air, which keeps up 
the ternperature of the steam without injur- 
ing the boiler. Against this advantage is the 
set-off that no fire acts on the centre of the 
boiler; bat this may be remedied. by substi- 
tuting an iron partition for abrick one. The 
saving of fuel by this plan has been tested 
in several boilers to which it has been applied; 
amounting, it ts estimated, to 25 per cent.— 
Mr. Apsey has a high pressure steam-engine 
of 12-horse power working the machinery in 
his factory in Roupel-street, Waterloo-road, 
which has been performing on his principle 
most satisfactorily for some months. The 
boiler in this ins'ance is only 2 1-4 feet di- 
ameter, and 3) feet long; but the plan is ap- 
plicable to boilers of all dimensions.— In- 
ventors’ Ad, 
—<@-——_ 
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Origin of seie of the Arts. 
Continucd. 

Of the invention of colouring cotton with 
the oxyd of iron, no account is to be found 
when it was first discovered, nor by whom. 
It is a modern discovery, and in all probahi!- 
ity, like many other useful arts, the effect o! 
accident, from which the first idea of its util- 
ity was obtained. Mr. Chaptal, the celebra- 
ted chymist,says, ‘That the colour given 
by the oxyd of tron is very permanent; it not 
only resists air und water, but alkaline leys 
or soap, and gives a brilliancy without sen- 
sibly ‘diminishing its intensity.” 

“On account of these properties, the oxyde 
of iron has become an essential ingredient in 
the art of dyeing, being considered as a_col- 
ouring principle of ihe utmost value.” 

When or by whom the discovery of con- 
verting iron into steel by the process of ce- 
mentation, was made, is not precisely known, 

lt is however considered a modern discov- 
ery. As it may be of some importance at the 
present day fur the public to know the Europ- 
ean method of converting iron into steel, I 
shall subjoin the following extract taken from 
the Repertory of Arts and Sciences, printed 
in London Jan. Ist 1799. 

‘**This is performed by impregnating bars 
of iron with carbon, viz. charcoal, and ts call- 
ed cementation. The furnace for this pur 
pose is 4 conical building of brick, in the 
widdie of which are two troughs of brick or 
fire stone, which hold about four tons of bar 
iron. At the bottem is a large grate for the 
fire. <A layer of charcoal dust is put upon 
the bottems of the troughs, then a layer of 
bar iron; and so on alternately until the 
troughs are full. They are then covered 
over witha clay to keep out the air, which 
admitted would prevent the cementation.— 
The fire is then communicated to the wood 
and coal witn which the furnace is filled and 
contioued until the conversicn of the iron io- 
to steel is completed, which generally hap- 
pens in about eight or ten days. This is 
known by the blisters on the bars, which the 
workmen occasionally drawn out in order to 
determine. When the conversion is comple- 
ted, the fire is then left to go out, and the 
bars remain in the furnace abuut vighty days 
more to cool, 

‘The bars of steel are then taken out and 
either sold as blister steel, or drawn down to 
a convenient size, when it is called titted 
steel. German steel is made out of this blis- 
ter steel by breaking the bars into short pieces 
and welding them together, drawing them 
down to a proper size for use.” 

“Cast steel, (which is quite a late and im- 
portant improvemen:) is made fiom the com- 
mon blister steel. The bars are broken into 
very short pieces, and put into large crucibles 
witha flux ofantimony. The crucible isthen 
closed up with a lid of ihe same ware, and pla- 
ced in agvind furnace. By the introduction 
of a greater or smaller quantity of flux the 
steel is made of a harder or softer quality. 

This flux separates the impurities, dissipates 
the iron qualities, and renders the texture of 
the steel uniform, fine, and adhesive. When 
the fusion is complete the metal is cast into 
ingots and then drawn down to a proper size 
for use.”” 

s Steeeds iron is commonly used for this pur- 

se. 

The conversion of iron into blister steel, and 
of blister steel into cast steel might be perfor- 
med toa great advantage in this country. 
These are articles of the first importance to 
Agriculture, commerce, and manufacture. It 
would therefore be well for goverment to en- 
courage a manufacture of this kind, which if 
properly managed would undoubtedly yield 
forty or fifty per cent profit. 

The superiority of edge tools made of cast 
steel is too well known to need any recom- 
mendation—The art of welding the best kind 
of cast steel to iron, without injuring its tex- 
ture, is an American discovery. Mr. Daniel 
Pettibone of Roxbury, Massachusetts was the 
inventor, for which he had a Patent dated 
March, 1806. Thisis a valuable invention, 
as the tools made of cast steel welded to iron, 


‘by his process, sufficiently prove. 


Altho’ we have tools imported from Eng- 
land, which are said to be cast steel welded to 
iron, yet according tothe account of Sir T. 
Frankland communicated in 1795 to the Roy- 
al Society of London, it appears, “that the 
cast steel which they weld toiron is a sofi kind, 
little better if any than common steel.” ~ For 
he gays, ‘that the peat which they find neces- 
sary to weld their cast steet, would either 
melt the best kind,” (such as Mr. Pettibone 
uses) ‘for render it unable to bear the hammer; 





in which case the goocness of the steel would. 
Sothat Mr. Pettibone’s | 


be wholly ruined.” 
discovery may be justly considered a great 
and valuable improvement in cxtending the 
use of the best cast steel to those tools, which 
require a part of them to be of iron; and this 
too without the least injury to the gouduess of 
the steel’, which it posesses before it is welded 
His process 1s simple, not expensive, and e- 
asy to be understood. Edge tool makers will 
find it pee agg 1 to them to obtain of him 
aright to use this valuable art. 

The first account we have of a ship with 
sails, is that with which Danaus an Egyptian, 
according to Elerodotus, sailed from Egypt 
into Greece in 1485 B. C. Whether he was 
the inventor of it or not history does not say 
Not long after this period the Phoenicians be- 
came famous in vavigation. Their principal 
cities were ‘Tyre and Sidon situated upon the 
eastern shores of the Mediteranean. ‘To them 
is attributed the invention of many of those 
useful arts, with whichthey were erabled to 
excel all other nations of that age in com- 
merce and manufactures.—Their vessels 
were small, constructed with sails and vars, 
one required a great number of hands to nav- 
igate them, Notwithstanding they performed 
long voyages and returned richly laden. For 
the purpose of commerce they established 
colonies in different countries. ‘Their ships 
were seen upon every coast of the then known 
world; and by the exchange of the articies of 
their own manufacture with different nations 
and receiving in payment raw materials, they 
not only acquired immense riches, but the 
love and veneration of those people, among 
whom they introduced the comforts, conveni- 
ences, and the ornaments of life. Their man- 
ufactures, the hand-maids of commerce, were 
so far superior to those of other ations, that 
whatever was elegant, great, or pleasing ei- 
ther in apparel or in domestic furniture, recei- 
ved the appellution of Sidoman Success and 
applause gave energy to their enterprise and 
inventions; and for many centuries they re- 
mained arich, powerful, free and happy peo- 
ple. in the full enjoyment of ihe world, dis- 
pensing the blessings of life to millions of 
their fellow beings. 

King Solomon profited by their example, 
and engaged large companies of Phoenician 
ship-builders and seamen, by which means he 
soon rendered his kingdom the glory and ad- 
miration of the world. Ele had ships built u- 
pon the shores of the Red sea of such dimen- 
sions and strength as to be capable of perfor- 
ming a three-years voyage in exploring the 
lndi n and African cvasts. 

By commercial enterprise connected with 
their manufactures these two kingdoms acqui- 
red such massy wealth as to allure those indo- 
lent nations, who made war their chief pro- 
fession, to destroy them for their wealth, and 
ruinthe improvements of a thousand years 
made in civilization and human hppiness, by 
the united genius, and industry, and enterprise 
of a great and gencrous people. 


Asa commercial people, much celebrated 
for the number and excellence of their ships, 
the Carthagenians next claim attention. 
Their principal city, situated about 10 miles 
from Tunis, was tounded by Dido 869 years 
B. C. or as some authors say long before that 
time. Their vessels wore like Tyrians’, con- 
structed with sails and oars; but of such di- 
mensions as sometimes to require one hundred 
men to navigate them. They drew but little 
water, and of course must have been long and 
very broad. Those intended for long voya- 
ges, were sheathed and strengthened with cop- 
per. Whether this improvement for seeuring 
vessels was their iavention or not, is uncer 
iain; as according to Virgil the vow of the 
ship, with which Eneas escaped from the des- 
truction of Troy 1184 years B. C. was shea- 
thed with brass. 

It appears however that the Carthagenians 
knew the value ofthis improvement. Besides 
the shores of the Mediteranean, they frequen- 


fame, and privately put hin fo death 
sible of the advantage derived from this 
vention. his countiymen recorded his ca 
in their histories as a real benefactor. 

Since which time this tool has been justly 
considered one of the most useful and inor- 
fant instruments in mechanical operations. 
gon manufactured at the present day by 
t Gg pie mm high estimation. 
to , ; “er in the County of 
manufacture Fi, cae, ieee a 
said to be sapelar t bessipe 7“ 
The im pertor to those of the English, 
“1 pyrene ment he introduced was, to 
vedere the ea of rm, the 

ouere . Which renders it easier to be 
filed, and less liable to break. ‘These arc 
important qualities in a mill-saw. 

The invention of coining gold and silver 
money 1s attributed to the Greeks of Argos 
in 894 B.C. ‘The advantage of this article 
even to the little commerce of that day \ 
undoubtedly very great. Its introduction 
soon became general among several nations 
particularly the Tyrians, Corinthians,and ihe 
Carthagenians, to whom it give a stimuss 
in commercial pursuits, in order to the ac- 
quision of this most commanding representa- 
tive of all their wants. Before this invention 
gold and silver were used in payment accord- 
ing their weight and value; the inconven- 
iency of which must have been very great in 
small transactions. in 2°6 B. C. the coin- 
age of silver was introduced at Rome. [e- 
fore this time brass money was the only coin 
in use among the Romans, which is another 
proof of the little attention they paid to con- 
merce. In628 A.C. gold and silver were 
coined in France; and silver about the same 
time was coined in England; but gold was 
not until about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. At the present day the coinage of 
the United states of America, stamped wit) 
insignia emblematical of the freedom of 4 
brave and generous people, is unquestion- 
ably the most elegant ever known; and is a 
credit tothe country whose genius and inde- 
pendence it expresses. 

Under this head it may be proper to intro- 
duce the invention of other mediums of ex- 
change, which at the present dav have a 
greater circulation and tend more to facilitate 
commercial transactions than specie. ‘Thes» 
are Bank notes and bills of exchange, which, 
containing no intrinsic value, have obtained 
an universal currency wholly predicated up- 
og the credit, good fuith and honor of bauks 
and merchants. 

The first national Bank was established at 
Venice, A. D. 1157, by a number of eminent 
merchants, who, having assisted their govern- 
ment with large sums of money, obtained 
their faith in return, asa pledge for the rv- 
demption of their notes, which gave them a 
currency equaltospecie The advantayes 
the Venetians derived from this institution 
induced other nations to follow their exam jle. 
St. George’s Bank was established at Genoa, 
A. D. 1407; to which that Republic wis 
ureatly indebted for pecuniary assistance ju 
maintaining her rights. The Bank of En:- 
land, incorporated A. D. 1694, contains tre 
largest capital, and possesses the most ¢x- 
tensive and permanent creditofany Bank in 
the known world. The policy of that gov- 
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| ernment has been to give a national credit to 


this iastitution, the good effects of which ere 
clearly illustrated by the currency of their 
bills and by the extension oftheir commerce. 

In point of credit the United States Bank 
of America next claiins attention. This was 
incorporated in 1791, with a capital of Lo 
millions of dollars. Branches of this Bank, 
for the purposes of discount and deposit only, 
were cstablished in several of the large 
commercial cities. The advantages of this 
Bank, as it respects public credit and com- 
merce, were experienced at the time. u- 
merious commercial Banks besides this hive 
been incorporated by the Legislatures of the 
several States. 





ted those of Europe in general, from which | 
they obtained raw materials of great value. | 
They discovered the Canary Islands, by them | 
called the “Fortunate Islands,” on the coast | 
of Africa. And its related by Hanno one} 
of their most enterprising navigators, that he 
sailed down t.e Red Sea, doubled the cape of 
Good Hope, and returned bythe straits of 
Gibraltar to Carthage. Such was their en- 
terprise in commerce and manufactures, par- 
ticularly in the building of ships, that they be- 
came the richest and most powerful nation of 
their day—Their city was 23 miles in circum- 
ference, containing 700,000 inhabitants; and 
owed its grandeur, nol to the plunder of other 
nations, but to theindustry and genius of its 
citizens in commerce and manvfactures. And 
while they enriched themselves by feeding 
and clothing millions of their fellow creatures, 
and by extending the blessings of civil life to 
the barbarians ofthat age; the Romans. who 
had adorned their capital with the spoils 
of fallen nations, from a malignant. spirit 
of envy because jealous of the naval 
ships of Carthage—and that Cato, whom his- 
torians have extolled asa true patriot, and 
who often declared that ‘‘the only profession 
worthy of the Romans was war and arms,” in 
pronouncing this sentence, ‘‘Delenda est Car- 
thago,’’ that Carthage must be deslroyed, did 
not foresee that he was at the same time doom- 
ing his own country tothe same fate. 


Scipio, the Roman Genera! who in 147 B. 
C. conquered and totally demolished this 
splendid city, while viewing its ruins, wept at 
the idea of having destroyed a city, which ex- 
hibited such monuments of human wisdom and 





industry, aad which had nourished millions of 
the human race with her commerce, 


Rome, too much addicted to war, never 
made much progress in commerce, nor many 
improvements in manufactures. For want of 
proper attention to these arts of peace in order 
to preserve the industry of her citizens, she fell 
a miserable victim to her own corrupted un- 
wieldy power, 

After the fall of the Roman power, about 
the middle of the sixth century A. C. Venice, 
Florence, Genoa and Pisa, each in their turn, 
vecame celebrated for their extensive com- 
merce, and for their imprevements in ship- 
building and manufactures in general. But 
the most material improvements in the buil- 
bing of sbips, and consequently the extension 
of commerce, have taken place since the in- 
vention of the mariner’s compass; under which 
articles further observations concerning the 
present subject will be mace. 


According to history the invention of that 
useful instrument, the saw is ascribed to Ta- 
lus a young Athenian, who flourished about 
1230 years B. C. In consequence of the 
honors his country confered upon him for this 
valuable discovery, Daedalus, his unc!e a cel- 


Next to bank notes, as facilities in com- 
mercial dealing, may be ranked bills of ex- 
change. The invention of these belongs to 
the Jews, who being driven from England 
and France, where by speculation they hac 
acquired@great wealth, toward the end of the 
thirteenth century retired to Lombardy, frem 
whence they wrote private letters to those 
persons with whom they confidentially en- 
trusted their property, requesting them tu 
pay acertain sum of money to the person, or 
his order named, of whom they bad received 
the value; which were faithfully complies’ 
with. So that from the cruelties practised 
upon the Jews, have originated one of tho 
most convenient mediums of commercial in- 
tercourse, by which large sums may be re- 
mitted with greatest ease and safety to any 
foreign country, or distant place, 

[To be continued. } 


‘ ’ 
Preservation of Animals. 
The injection of a solution of ehlorate of 
aluminum into the aorta or main arterial trunk 
of an animal will preserve it fresh for an in- 
definite period, without imparting to it the 
slightest taste. The chloricacid of the salt 
renders the gelatine or decomposable part of 
animal matter imeapable of decomposition, 
perhaps by destroying some alkali for which 
the acid has a greater afinity than for alum- 
inum. The latter substance, thus deprived 
of its acid, becaines an insipid powder. The 
particulars af this discovery, by M. Gannel, 
will be fuund in the Bulletin of the French 
Academy of Science for the sitting of March 
<2, and in the Literary Gozelle report of that 
meeting. From two to five pounds of the 
salt, dissolved in about twice or three times 
its weight of water, is sufficient for an ox.— 
Persons disposed to make experiments on 
the subject need scarcely be reminded that 
the smaller animals, such as rabbi's or cats, 
should be employed. Subjects for anatom- 
ical dissection should also be prepared in this 
manner. Here is a new field opened for 
commerce of a most impofiant deseription. 
Thousands of oxen on the coast of Spanish 
America are slain for their skins only, the 
flesh being cast upon the dung-hill; it may 
now be preserved and shipped for the West 
India markets as fresh meat. No ship in fut- 
ure need be provided with salt meat. The 
health of seamen on long voyages will be 
preserved, and the comfort of passengers in 
emigrant ships to Sydaey will be materially 
improved by the application of this important 
discovery. The table of the Academie des 
Sciences, on the reading of M. Gannel’s 
memvir, was covered with legs of mutton, 
fowls, ef id genus omne, which had been pre- 
served for many months by the new process. 
The chlorure of aluminum would be very 
cheap when made on u large scale for con- 
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Green's Straw Cur ' 
vrom Mr. N. P. H. Willis, reqrosting us to ce 
the enclosed advertisement of Green’s Straw Cutter, 

at ‘ertisement enclosed ; so we 
but there was no advert 
have put in an abridgment of one of his notices in 
em Yankee Farmer. If it does not suit, Mr. Willis 
will have the goodness to send us one that will. 

| he £ , 

We think, where a person has a large proportion 
cooarse fodder and is withal a little overstocked, 
oo; Cor ' 
that a straw cutter, such an one as Green’s is a 
I ae . 


rrr.—We received a note 


yajuable implement 

—_—-— 

Tur Oro Heap Yer—That wag of a Water- 
.jlonian in noticing our paper, expresses a hope that 
ye keep the “old heac ” Yes brother Mathews, our 
"tis buffeting the storms of life yet, with the 
me feure head at the bows, as of yore. 
ae ——-— 

Axornen New One.—Boeson says he is deter- 


‘jed to publish a new Agricultural paper called 

..o New England Agriculturist. Suecess to you 

Don’t be discouraged by a few raps over 

the knuck A man must be knocked into pi oc- 

easionally, before he can learn his own strength, and 
find out what sort of a world he is in. 

i 
Coxsistency or Boston Morars.—Some years 


noo, Keane the great Tragedian came to Boston, 
astonished “the natives” with his theatrical pow- 
they puffed and loaded him with dollars. He 

e his best bows—called them the “Literary Em- 
umn.” broke his engagements and cleared out to 
jondon. Here he abused the friendship of Alder- 
n Coxe (we believe it was) by seducing his wife, 

or they seduced each other. On his return to Am- 
erica he attempted to perform in Boston,—but lo 


Bosson. 


les. 


Indians good politicians, was to make it their inter- 
est, and give them the privilege to become such. 
He cared more about commencing with an honest 
heart than an instructed head. 

It would seém that the Indians have already prac- 
ticed upon thé vices of education and enlightened 
politicians, and the additon of the right of suffrage 
would do no harm, and in all probability would puri- 
fy their Government and improve their people. 
Charges of bribery and corruption, and pipe-laying, 
and fraudulent voting, were made and retorted be- 
tween the two delegates in a manner that was real- 
ly diverting. I thought Soccabasin the beiter man 
of the two, and my partialities were all on the side 
that he advocated. He said that the old party cal- 
ledthemselves democrats, that they were not, but 
were whigs, that his party were the true Democrats, 
though Joe Porus and his party called them Loco- 
Poco. 

I should like to report their speechs in full, but 
fear I could not do itin the style and language in 
which they were made, could they be given verba- 
tim they would be read by all politicians with ex- 
ceeding interest. They would show how well these 
untutored sons ofthe forest apprehend, as if by in- 
stinct the differences between a monarchial and 
popular form of Government, and that Democrats and 
Aristocrats are fouud every where, among every 
people, both savage and civilized. 

I do not know when I have been more entertained, 
than by what I have listened to this afternoon. In 
what I have written I have but given captions to 
the speeches. There were metaphors and illustra- 
tions used, that would be worth recording in their 
connection, did not time and space forbid 

t seems that our Indian tribes, and those resi- 


think dai the best and surest wey of making the | 





ding in the British Provinces, and in Canada, are 
connected by Governmental relations, and delegates | 





hold! the moral sense ofthe whole community, 


going” part of it were so shocked 


_— 


17.. 4] 6 lee 
especialy the “piay 


t they could not bear his presence. 


The old the-| the purpose of perpetuating their amicable relations 


‘from all the tribes, meet in council every yexr, for 





. ° > nant 1 P ” is a) ™ . 
came very near being torn down over his head, | and preservin= the old forms of Indian Government. 


‘he was finally compelled to decamp from town 
in disgrace. Well, Time rolls on, and we say the 
world is improving in morals and manners, 
overend Dyonisius Lardner, a man who stood as 
hich, as a man of science and as a dignitary of the 

Lurch, as Keane did in theatrical life, gives loose 
reins to hig passions—abuses the confidence of his 
friend Mr. Heavyside, by seducingghis wife and 
running away withher. ile comes t#America and 
makes his way to Boston, and is received with open 

“ns. The theatre is opento him, not to “act theat- 

i's” to be sure, but to exhibit his Panoramas or 

yramas of the heavens, and to demonstrate the 
sublimity and wonderful harmony in the mechanism 


of the heavenly world, very devoutly we suppose. 


One | 


The Penobscot Chartists are breaking up this con- 
'nection. Like the patriotic Irish they wish to re- 
peal the union between the Yankee Indians and the 
| British Indians, who pay fealty to Victoria.—They 
wish to sever the bonds which contain them withir 
the influence of British Authority, as our fathers 
severed their political connection inthe war of the 
revolution, and they will doubtless succeed. 

Resolutions were presented to day by Mr. Mc- 

Donald, the instructions passed in 
March 1840 requiring our Senators in Congress to 
support the passage of a bankrupt Law. 


repealing 


yy 
Those 


who advocated these resolutions professed them- 





| 
| 





Tustituiions, (all those wiich hove gfade above our 
common schools,) with no very favorable eye. This 
prejudice was induced by “the one thing needful,” 
which has ever been lacking in their systems of 
Instruction, Let one College lend its aid in extend- 
ing to the utmost bound, all that valuable knowl- 
edge, which may improve and advance the interests 
of the Agricultural masses. Agriculture is getting 
tobe a science, and liberal and enlightened men: 
find their interest and their happiness to be inti- 
mately connected with its welfare. In other coun- 
tries, under despotic governments, men labor end 
dig and delve the earth as drudges, and the products 
of their toil go to pamper their luxurious and lazy 
Landlords. Their laborers work, as the horse or 
the ox works in our country, with this difference, that 
he is overworked and half fed. The animals that 
make up our teams, geta better dividend from the 
products of the soil than the peasants of the old 
world. Our Agriculturalists own the acres which 
they cultivate, and they should unite the intelligence 
of the foreign landlord with the industry of the peas- 
ant. Our farmers should be scientific working men ; 
and in no way can this consummation be better ob- 
taincd than by establishing an Agricultural profes- 
sorship in all our colleges. The farmers of Maine 
cannot do themselves a greater good, and confer a 
more lasting benefit upon their posterity, than by 
contributing from their means to carry out this good 
purpose, 

The Resoive of Mr. McDonald, rescinding the 

tesolutions of 1840, instructing our Senators to 

vote for a Bankrupt law, passed the Senate this 
(Tuesday) forenoon. The resolve came into the 
Senate, shorn of the extensive preamble (three 
wherexse’s with the customary appendage to each) 
which heralded their introductien to the House, 
(Mr. McDonald’s own acts) previous to which the 
amendatory resolve of Dr. Cony, had been lopped off 
by the House. Thus, untitled, and with another 
resolution that it be forwarded to our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, it passed to be engros- 
sed. It is as follows— 

Resolved,—That the Resolves relating to a Gen- 
eral Bankrupt law, approved March 18th 1840, be 
and they are hereby rescinded. 

This resolve has made more talk than any other 
“weightier matter of the Law” which has been be- 
fore us. It has however passed, and leaves our 
Senators uninstructed in relation to the Bankrupt 
Law, and free toact in accordance with their own 
knowledge and belief of what constitutes their own 
duty and the opinions and interest of the States they 
represent. From present appearances, it will hard- 


| ly reach Washington before the Bankrupt act is act- 

selves in favor of a bankrupt Law, but opposed to| ed upon by the Senate, and in that case both Res- 
' 

the bankrupt Law pessed at the Extra Session, and | olve and act may be declared bankrupt, by the re- 


| . ‘ ‘ e . . an!) “tha ay he ywyler a £4} 
\ roes nieht.” The vood neople seem to be perfectly | they wished to leave our Senators free to vote for its peai of the one and the tardy arrival of the other. 
3 5 ° m J j 


» tobe guided “through nature up to nature’s | repeal. Dr. Cony of Augusta, added another, requir- | 


Cod’ by a Reverend Adulterer. 


well! Poor Keane, with all his knowledge of 


van Nature did’nt understand the Bostonians. 


O consistency | ing our Senators to vote for a bankrupt Law which | 


| should inelude corporations in its provisions. 


W epNEsDAY, JANUARY 26. 
There are numerous petitions before the Legisla- 
ture praying for a repeal of the License enactments. 


| ° ° ° . 
These resolutions were discussed] with con-| It is my own opinion that the recommendations of 


Ty 


" . . | . Ty *,* . . . | 2 ith > 1 > " a o 
ghtto have brought his paramour with himn.| siderable zeal, and much political crimination | these petitioners ought to be adopted. The License 


. ® | . . ° . . . | , sith all ite . »e kr ‘ ; ne 
id then have sported the baskin, and walked | and recrimination was mixed up with and spiced | !aw, wita all its checks and balances, its guarded 


: of Tremont with applause 
peace .2 Lardner does, 

ON ‘tuk ALLEG 

t » very fatal throat distemper prevails among 

The Bangor 


1su.—Therve is a rumor 


Lumbermen on the Allegash. 
3 the story. 
—_g—-—- 
From our Correspondent. 
Aveusta, January 22, 1842. 
Jan. 22d 


( irier dow A 


the afternoon (Saturday 


get them on to Washington as speedily as possible, 


and the other party wished to keep them away as 


posed of in the Senate. 





passed them, or consumed the afternoon and per- 
| haps the night in discussion had not some member 
| . - . . 

| unfortunately for the proposers and fortunately for 


| straight through, and the Whigs fought for delay | 


| 


| 


long as possible, at least till the question to which | 

7 . . ' " + ’ ; 7 » ~ , “hy ; . 
they referred had been finally acted upon, and dis- | Ses upon its free course, are arbitrary and unjust; 
They would have either! end in either case, legal interference can only do 





| 
| 


,or at any rate lthe debate. The Democrats were for passing them | provisions and limitations, is after al! but an artfully 


contrived scheme for the making of drunkards. The 


and time for consideration; One party wished to | best way is, for the law to absolve itself from all in- 


If the traflic in ardent 
spirits is wrong, the evil is not lessened by licen- 


terference in the rum trade. 


sing it; if right, the restraints which the law impo- 


harm. The cure for intemperance lies along side 
the evil, which resides in every mans’ bosom. Self 


covernment is what is needed to abolish this curse 


— 


vari two Lndian orators, Joe Soccabasin and the opposers, discovered in the Rules and Orders, of humanity—not political government, which at 
-d:lress the Committee on Indian affiirs, | and announced to the House, that, all resolves after | most, only aims to hold it in partial restraint. We 


3 relating to the interests and welfare of 
’ 4, rT} 
scot i rive. 
‘here are two parties among the Penobscots, one 
which contends for the divine right of Kings, and 
the other advoeates the divine right of the people. 


i have never heard the distinctive doctrines of * one 


nower” and the rights of the many, brought in- 

loser contact, or discussed in a better manner. 
Joe Porus, the advocate of the right of succession, 

the defender of old abuses, would be a jewell 
ithe high Church and Tory party.in Great Brit- 
tie deserves embalming in the pages of Black- 
wood and the London Quarterly, for those Journals 
(f Toryism cannot excel him in his expressed con- 
pt for Indian honesty and Aboriginal intelligence. 

Joe Soceabasin, on the other hand, isan agitator 
in his sphere that Daniel O’Connel would be proud 

: take by the hand, and own as a brother and fellow 
l,borer in the advancement of liberal and en- 

ehtened political principles. He is emphatically 
{ the Radical school and preaches the abstract 
doctrines of Democracy ina way that would prove 

chty acceptable toa Virginia Abstractionist. He 
is good looking, and evinces much shrewdness, and 
possesses the requisites which properly cultivated 
would have made him a perfect Indian Lawyer, his 
:unner of speaking, and his command of language 
were better than those of any Indian I have ever 
heard address a Committee of the Legislature, his 
-stures were singularly appropriate, gr » eful, per- 
{.ctly natural and expressive, and contributed much 
tothe right understanding of his remarks, which 
were made in the Indian manner. 

There is a desire among a Jarge, and J should 
suppose, the better portion of the Penobscot tribe, to 
ciange their form of government from the absolute 
an | hereditary to the constitutional and elective. 

‘Those who oppose this innovation upon old cus- 
to:as, the party of which Joe Porus is the delegate, 
aver that Indian modes and Indian forms ought to 
be perpetuated in theirtnibe, and that when these 
ccase or change, that the Indians as Indians, will no 
longer exist. ‘The Indians are not educated, cannot 
read, and only quarrel when political differences 
arise among them, and therefore should not elect 
tleir rulers in the manner of the whites. One sole 
monarech—a father in the tribe, should control all 
their affairs and save the people from the perplexity 
and trouble. 
have visited them and instructed them: in the ways 
of the whites, and then they might choose their own 
officers with some little degree of intelligence in 
their choice,—the Indians now were under the Siate 
Government, and their government was only a form. 











They should wait till school masters 


In opposition to this Joe Soccabasin affirmed that 
the present reigning dynasty, the Indian Bourbons, 
were licentious, drunken and corrupt. That so far 
fom wishin to educate the Indian people, so that 
uey could in time be elevated to the condition of 
ie whites, that they managed to drive away every 
instructor of children that was sent among them. 
"hat as for quarrels upon political differences, they 
riginated in the attacks and oppressions practiced 
'y the party in power, and that the radicals were 
ura peaceable change, Soccabasin seemed to 


being presented must lie over one day before 
tion can be had on them. This discovery operated 
like magic, and took the temper out of the combat- 
ants ina moment of time. Both supporters and op- 
ponents abated their “noble rage,” and settled down 
into momentary quiet. From being noisy as frogs 
in the marshes and puddles in spring time, they be- 
came quiet as frogs that retire into the pools and 
The 


solves will come up agein on Monday, and will then 


bask in the running brooks in dog days, 


doubtless, be considered at length in all their bear- 
| ings, 


Your readers are, doubtless, aware that, the Bank- 


has been repealed on the part of the House, by quite 
a decided majority. The Kentucky delegation 
which went in a body for the bill at the time of its 
passage, now show “back in front” and go in a body 
for its repeal. The act now we''s the acfion of the 
Senate, where its fate is said to be a matter of doubt, 
the majority being uncertain, fluctuating and sinall. 
Hence those who are opposed to the present bank- 
rupt act are disposed torescind the instructions un- 
der which our Senators support the continuance of 
this Law. 
Tvuzspay, Janvary 25. 

T alluded in my last week’s letter to Water- 
ville College, and stated that President Fay, ap- 
peared in its behalf, before the Committee on Lit- 
erature and Literary Institutions. 


very heart of our State, and in the centre of an Ag- 
ricultural community, should commend its interests 
and well being to the careful consideration of our 
people. There is no Literary Institution where a 
better education can be obtained at less cost than at 
this. Indeed, I believe, that by a fair comparison, 
a good education can be obtained at Waterville 
much cheaper, than at any other College in the 
County. There are extensive work shops con- 
nect2d with this Coliege, where those students who 
may have a taste for mechanical pursuits, and the 
skill requiisite for the manufacture of such articles 
as are saleable in the market, may well occupy their 
leisure hours. In this way their physical powers are 
developed and strengthened, and they present when 
they emerge from College, that desideratum of the 
students life, “sound health and sound bodies.”—In 
addition to this, the poor student is enable to meet 


books, tuition, &c., and in this way, the physical are 
made to support the mental powers, as the mental 
powers, when their trade is perfected, will lend their 
aid to the physical. By such means the student 
goes forth into the world a free man, unincumbered 
by the most oppressive of all incumbrances,—debts. 


the State. Its charter was obtained from the first 
Legislature of this State, and the people of Maine 
have a vast interest in its continuance. 

An Agricultural professorship, is needed in this 
College, (I give the Editor of the Maine Farmer, the 
hint, in order, if it meets his ideas of fitness, that 





our State have, heretofore, looked upon our Literary 


re- | 


rupt Bill passed at the extra session of Congress, | 





| 
| 


| 





| 


all the expenses which accrue from the purchase of 


Waterville College is emphatically the child of 


he may pursue it.) It is too true, that the farmers of 


ac- | must kill the snake, not scotch it merely. 


The Committee, to which these petitions have 
been referred will meet in session tomorrow (Thurs- 
day) afternoon in the Representatives Hall at which 
time the various views of various persons wil! be 
presented. 

Tre Hovse—Was occupied this forenoon { Wed- 
nesday,) in discussing a motion to take up a Resolve 
submitted by Mr. Perry of Oxford, propoundiug cer- 
talm questions to the supreme court, in relation to 


+ 


the apportion®ent of last year. The motion was 
‘The Report of the Committee on Elections, 
in relation to the case of Mr. Perry, who is here 
holding a seat by the right of an Election from a 
disfranchised town, was taken up and discussed till 
the hour of adjournment. 

The arrival of the Britannia from Liverpool, brings 
news of no little importance to our State. A spe- 
cial Minister has been appointed to this country, and 
will come over in the next boat. The special sub- 
jects, which have been made the special charge of 
this special minister, are the Boundary Question, the 
Right of Search and the affair of the Caroline. This 
Minister, Lord Ashburton, better known in this 
country as Sir Alexander Baring, one of Britain’s 
Merchant Princes of the famed Banking House of 
Baring and Brothers, comes to us empowered to ad- 
just, in an amicable manner, all matters of national 
difference. He is a Tory in politics, and his ap- 
pointment, and the recent tone of the Tory Press 


lost. 


I think the location of Waterville College in the | indicates, that the democrat party in Great Britain 


now entertain only pacific views and wishes to per- 
petuate friendly relations with this country. 

To affect this purpose, perhaps a better selection 
of special minister could not be made, than has been 
made, in the person of Lord Ashburton. He is well 
acquainted with American, as well as British inter- 
ests, and from his commercial intercourse, is special- 
ly interested in perpetuating amicable relations be- 
tween the two countries. The wife of Lord Ash- 
burton is an American ty birth, formerly Miss Bing- 
ham of Philadelphia,—so female influence, in addi- 
tion to pecuniary interest, (for the House of Baring 
and Brothers holds immense sums in American 
State and commercial securities, besides a vast a- 
mount of real estate in various parts of the Union,) 
is on our side. In addition to the questions of na- 
tionel difference this special minister will be intrus- 
ted in looking up the debts which many of the 
States have contracted with British Bankers, which 
the event of a war might expunge from the memo- 
ries of the Debtors forever. 

On the whole, this special mission can only be 
regarded in a favorable light, and it is confidently 
hoped that good will grow out of it. 

Cotton has advanced a little. I regret to add 
that the distress and starvation in the manufactur- 
ing districts has not abated. Jt is unworthy of Eng- 
land, while her nobles are rolling’ in wealth, and 
Victoria’s babies are being cradled in cloths of 
gold, and Prince Albert’s sluts and pups, and horses 
are daily fed and pampered at the public expense, 
should thus permit her toiling millions to perish in 
all the horrors of starvation. It is from their sweat 
and their toils and their expenditures of blood, tha: 











sh nobles and British prineos are thus crabled 

lot in luxury, end bask in the galden rays of 

The laborer is worthy at least of his hire, 

nd the longer contimience of such injustice wil! 

calldown a terrible retribution upon the head of the 
al Let Britian be wise in time. 

Bo arrived at Boston, and is playi g¢ the ve 
Diekens with the citizens of that pn A He 
is the greatest man of all the foreigners that have 
visited this country, and of course it is the “exclu- 
sive privilege” of the Bostonians to make special 
fools of themselves during his stay withthem. * 


MMISSIONERS OF BANKRUPTCY appoint 
‘U. 8. District Court of Maine. shes Bhd 
Stephen Longfellow, Thomas A. Deblois, John 
Anderson, William Willis, Esquires, Portland Cum- 
berland County. Nathan D. Appleton, Es;. Alfred 
York County. Frederic Hobbs, Henry Warren, 
Gerham P; Sylvanus W. Robinson, Esqrs. Ban- 
gor,Penobscot County. Frederic Allen Esq., Gar- 
diner, Kennebec County. Alfred Johnson Esq. 
Belfast, Weldo County. “Calvin Selden Esq., Nor- 
ri wock, Somerset County. Joseph Sewall Esq., 
Bath, Lincoln County. Charles B. Chandler Esq., 
Dover, Piscataquis County. Jere. Bradbury, Joseph 
Granger Esgs., Calais, Washington County. 


—3Qo— 
ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA. 


TWestTy-E1Gut Days taTER FROM Enoraxp.— 
The British Sieamer Britannia arrived at Boston on 
Saturday afiernooy last about five o'clock. She left 
Liverpool on the fourth instant, and has brought 
Liverpool papers to that date, and London papers 
to the evening of the third 

The Britannia had to encounter bad weather. 
Her paddle-boxes were much injured, and her life 
boats stove to pieces during a severe storm on the 
night of the 15th. On entering the harbor of Hali- 
fax she grounded, but got off without damage. 

We have received a large number of papers by 
this arrival, but they contain very little news of im- 
portance. 

The most important article of intelligence is that 
which announces the appoiutment of Lord Ash- 
burton as a special minister to the United States, 
with plenary powers to setile all existing difficul- 
lies. 

Inthe Money Market there was no great excise 
ment or activity. Stocks in railways were fluctua- 
ting, as they always are; bank stock had advanced 
atrifle. Foreign stocks and bonds were not in much 
demand. 

The Queen has announced ber intention to open 
the ensuing session of Parliament in person, and it 
is generally expected tnat she will be accompanied 
on that important and interesting occasion by all the 
royal and distingui-hed foreigners invited to witness 
the christening of the infant Prince of Wales. ‘These 
ustrious persons are—The King of Prussian; the 
Duke of Cambridge ; Ferdinand, Duke of Saxe Co- 
burg, uncle to Prince Albert; the Princess Sephia, 
and the Duchess of Saxe Coburg. 

The weavers in Spitatfields are yet in a starving 
condition. An application had been made to the 
Mayor for the speedy distribution of jhe funds in 
his hands collected for their relief. It was stated 
that the unemployed weavers aud their families a- 
mounted to 24,000 persons. 

The principle ariicles of intelligence from France 
relate to the trial and conviction of the persons ac- 
cused of having taken part in the attempt to assassi- 
nate the royal dukes, all of whom, as well as those 
charged with being concerned in the complot in 
which the attempt is sxid to have originated, had 
heen found guilty, with the axception of Prioul. 
Some were condemned to death, others to transpor- 
tation, and others to imprisonment. No executions 
had taken place.— Boston Courier. 


Remin‘scence.—The Newburyport Herald-publish- 
es the following :— 


“Tn 1828, only twelve years ago, the first report 
concerning a railroad from: Boston to Providence 
was made. In that report it is proposed to lay a flat 
bar of iron upon granite slecpers—horse power was 
to be used, and it was calculated that loaded trains 
could be propelled “at the rate of three miles per 
hour ;” end that the same power of a single horse 
working three hours a day, will convey a carriage 
with twenty-five passengers at a speed of nine miles 


per how,” 


<> - 

Fatal Accident.—‘We \earo from the Portland 
Argus that, en Wedneeday last, Mr. Aaron Rhoads 
of Waterborough, Me., was instantly killed, by the 
premature discharge of powder, while engaged in 
blasting rocks on thé Railroad track, about balfa 
mile from Saco. Mr. William Goodwin eof Bidde- 
ford, Me., anda Mr. Prescott, were at the same 
time considerably injured. 


Araignment of the late United States Bank Ofi- 
cers. On Thursday afiernoon, Messrs. Biddle, Jau- 
don, Andrews, and Danlap, appeared before the 
Recorder of Philacelphia, to answer the charges 
made by Mr. Montgomery. Mr. Cadwallader, Mr. 
Meredith, and Mr. Read, appeared as counsel for 
the defendants. The case was continued on Fri- 
day, aud then acjonrned over to Monday 


—e— 
MAINE LEGISLATURE. 
Tavrspay, Jan. 20. 

Sencte.—Order relating to the apportionment ot 
Senators came up from the House, and Messra Smart 
Eastman, Bennet, Ayer, and Patterson, were joined. 

Mr. Smart presented the following Resolves, 
which were réad and referred to the same commit- 
tee. 

Resolved, That sec. 2d, art. 4th, part first of the 
Constitution, shell be amended by striking out the 
following words and sentences, to wit: “’The Leg- 
islature which shall be first convened under this 
Constitution, shall on or before the fifteenth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight | 
hundred and twenty-one, and the Legislature at 
every subsequent period of ten years, canse the 
State to he divided into districts for the cheice cf 
Senators; the districts shall conform as near as may 
be to County lines, and be apportioned according 
to the namber of inhabitants,”’ and substituting the 
following words and sentences:—The Legislature 
in the year of our Lord one thonsand eight hundred 
and forty-three, and in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-one, and at every subsequent pe- 
riod of ten years from the year one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty one shall cause the State to be di- 
vided into Districts for Senators. Each Senate dis- 
trict shall contain as near as may bean eqval num- 
ber ef inhabitants, and shall at all times consist of 
contigaods territoty, and no County shall be divided 
in the fu@mation of a Senate district. 

Resolued, That the Aldermen of cities, Soleet- 
men of the several towns, and Assessors of the sev- 
eral plantations, are hereby empowered and direct- 
ed to notify the inhabitants of their respective cit- 
ies, towns, and plantations in the manner preseri- 
bed by law at the annual meeting in September 
peat, to give in their votes upon the amendment 
pro d in the foregoing Resolve. And the ques- 
tion shall be submitted as follows :—Shall the Con- 
stitution be amended by adopting the first Resolve 
for the ammendment of the Constitution passed by 
the Legislature—proposing to apportion the Senate 
in the year 1843 and in the year 1851, and at every 
subsequeat perind of ten years from the 
and providing that the Senate districts shall contain 
ax near a8 may be, an equal number of inhabitants, 
and at all times consist of contiguous territory, avd 
that no County shall he divided in the formation ot 
a Senate district—and the votes shall be by written 
or printed baliots, and those in favor of said omend- 
ment voting “Yes,"’ and those opposed voting “No, 
npon the amendment aforesiid; and said votes 
hall be received, surted, counted, recorded, declar- 
ed, attested, sealed up and returved to the office of 
Secretary of State, in the same manner as votes for 
Senators—nand the Governor and Council shall open 
and count the same, and make report thereof to the 
next Legislature, the first week of its session,—and 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of State to fer- 
nish the necessary Blanks for said soy ‘ 

House.—Order trom the Senate for the sappornt- 
ment of a Joint Select Committee to re-apportion 
the House of Representatives a ly to the late 
reduction of its number to 151, was in con- 
currence, and Messrs. well of South Berwick, 
Purrington of Falmouth, Otis of St. George, Holmes 
of Gardiner, Tuck of Sedgwick, b of Calais, 
Allard of Frankfort, Muzzey of Bangor, Whitney of 





Pittsfield, Sherburne of Fayette, Spaulding of Milo 


ear 1851, 4q 





and Pingrce of Smyrot, were joined Of the port <7) 


the House. 


On motion of Mr. Foster of Winthrop, Or'eted, | 


that the Commitice on Agriculture, be verted to 
mquire into the ex eggs oy so amanding Ue 4h 


seet. of the 28h chap. of the Revjsed Shatates, that 
any person not belouging to an 
ty, and receiving a preminm therefrom, shali be li- 
able to have deducied from the amount awarded 
him, @ sum eqaal to the annual assessment upon she 
members of said society. 

Frivay, Jaa. 21. 

Senate —Mr. Barnard of Franklin, mtroduced a 
Resolve making the Age the State Paper. 

The President filled the vacancies in committees, 
vecasioned by the death of Mr. Delesdernier. 

Mr. Smith of Cumberland, eon the Committee on 
State Lands. 1 

Mr. Barnard of Franklin, on the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. Bridgham presented the petition of Thomas 
Lincoln and al, pray ing fora repeal of the license 
laws. © 

Papers from the House were presented and refer- 
ed in concurrence. 

On motion of Mr. Leavitt, a message was sent to 
the House proposing a Convention te fill the vacan- 
cy in the Senate, oceasioned by the death of Mr. 
Delesdernier. 

Mr. Otis, from the Committee on Bills in second 
reading, reported a Bill to extend the time of Cuy 
Bank to close its affairs. 

Mr. Farusworth from same Committee, reported 
a Bill to extend the tume fur the Commercial Bank 
to close itgaffairs. 

Mr. BerMett from same Committee. reported Re- 
solves making the Age the State Paper, which were 
reid a second time and passed to be engrossed, 
Sent down for concurrence. 

Mr. Parris presented the petition of James F. 
Brown and al, praying for an incorporation of Buck- 


field High School and Lyceum. Referred to the|S 


committee on Literature and Literary Institutions. 

House.—Resolve repealing a Resolve providing 
for the publication oad diapietien of the Abstract 
of the Returns of Common Schools, was read a see- 
ond fime, and the question on the pussage of the 
Resolve to be engrossed, was taken, and decided in 
the affirmative, by yeas and gays, us follows—yeas 
116, nays 49. 

Message from the Senate, informing the House of 
the existence of a vacancy in the %h Senatorial 
District, occasioned by the death of the [lon. Will- 
iam Delesdernier, and proposing a convention of the 
two Houses forthwith, in the Hall of the House, for 
the purpose of filling said vacancy ; and in conven- 
tion Jvel Scott was elected. 

Morpar January, 24th. 

Senate.—A message, was reecived from the House, 
requesting the petition and papers of Jere O. Nich 
ols, and als. which were sent. 

Mr. Bennet, from the Committe on Banks and 
Banking, reported leave tc withdraw, on the peti- 
ion of Westbrook Bank. 

Mr. Otis, presented the petition of inhabitants of 
Bluehill, for a separate representation, which was 
referred to the Joint Standing Commitice, on the 
apportionment of the House. 

Mr. Ayer, from the committee on Engrossed Bills 
reperted the resulye in favor of Harrison Wey 
mouth, 

Mr. Humphrey, called up the Resolve in favor of 
Albert Hanson, which after some discussion was re- 
committed, 

Papers from the House were read and referred in 
ceneurrence. 

House,—Papers from the Senate disposed of in 
concurrence. 

Petitions &¢. presented and referred,—Of eitiaens 
of Pittston-for repeal of the license law ; ef James 
B. Fiske et al, for alteration of the Poor Debtor law; 
of Direetors of George's Insurance Company, for a 
reduction of their capital stock ; of Assessors of the 
town of Edgecomb for abatement of State tax; Char- 
les Hutchings, late Sheriff of Haneock county, for 
compensation for duties performed for the State 
while Sheriff of said county. 

Resolve from the Senate, for the amendment of 
the Constitution, was once read and referred to the 
Fe'cet Committee on the Apportionment. 

Bill from the Senate to extend the time of the 
City Bank to close its concerns, was read twice, and 
on motion of Mr. Dunn of Poland, laid on the table 

Bill from the Senate, extending the time of the 
C.ummereial Bank to close its concerns, was rea! 
once and laid on the table. 


CONGR: SSIONAL PROCEEDIN 
Correspondence of the Boston Courier. 
Wasuixeton, Jan. 19. 
Petitions and memorials, remonstrating agains: 
the repeal of the Baukrupt Law, continue to come 
in. Several such were presented in the Senate 
this morning, and there was one, from Ohio, pray- 
ing for certain amendments. The resolution, sub- 
mitted by Mr, Allen of Ohio, calling on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for his opinion. whether the 
government could carry on its Operations without 
the aid of the revenue derived from the public lands 
&e., wastaken up. Atthe request of Mr. Evans, 
Mr. Allen explained the object of the resolution. 
Mr. Evans said the Senate was already in possession 
of the information which the resolution sought to 
obtain, and he moved that it be laid on the t+ble. 
Afier a short debate, the motion prevailed —24 to 17. 
On motion of Mr. Evans, who is Chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, the Treasury Note Bill was 
taken up, and Mr. Evans advocated its passage at 
some length. He showed the necessjty of the mea- 
sure, and explained its operation. When Mr. Ey- 
ans had concluded, without taking any question, the 
Senate adjourned. 


s. 


Wasuixcron, Jan. 20. 

_ Numerous petitions and memorials were presen- 
ted in the Senate this morning, most of them con- 
cerning the Bankrupt Law. Mr. Preston Prevomned 
petitions from Boston, New-York and Philadelphia, 
praying that the law may be amended er repealed, 
and took occasion to make some remarks on the gen- 
eral policy ofa bankrupt law. He lamented that 
the power to enact such a law had been conferred 
on the national government, and wished it bad been 
left with the respective States. He was willing 
now to surrender the powerto the States, where it 
belonged. He was more opposed to the measure 
now, than he was when he voted against it at the 
extra session. 

A few reports were received from Committees ; 
ufier which the Treasury note bill was taken up 
Mr. Woodbury spoke against the motion of Mr 
Evans to strike out the section which «rovided that 
the five millions to be issued should be considered 
as so much of the loan authorized atthe extra ses- 
sion. Mr. Calhoun regretted that the amendment 
had been postponed. Mr. Evaraé replied, and the 
discussion was continaed by Messrs. Calhoun, Rives 
King, Woodbury, Buchanan and Presion. The a- 
mendment was finally adopted, by yeas and mays, 
as follows :— 

Yruas—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay, Evans, Graham, Huntington, 
Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Smith of Indiana, South- 
ard, Tallmadge, White, W oodbridge—24. 

Nayvs—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clayton, Fulton, Henderson, King, Linn, Me- 
Roberts, Mouton, Pierce, Sevier, Smith of Conneet- 
ieut, Sturgeon, Tappau, Walker, Williams, Wood- 
bury, Wright, Young—2l. 

On a suggestion that Mr. Benton had an amend- 
ment to propose, the Senate adjourned. ¢ 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. Botts in- 
nired of the Chairman of the Select Committee on 
the Currency, when a report might be expected on 
the plan of the exchequer, which had been referred 
tothem. Mr. Cushing + ap that he was ready 
to report when he should be so directed by the Com- 
mittee. The Louse then proceeded to call for pe- 
titions and memorials, and the day was chiefly oc- 
enpied in the reception ard disposal of them. 


an s 
WATERS; has a large assortment of W. I. 
H e Goods, Groceries and i’rovisions, also Domestic 


gricultura!l Soci 













_ aR rr ee 
Married. 
In Otisfield, Lewis W. Haugton, M. D. of Water- 
| ford, to Miss T. Weston. 


In Paris, Mr. Alexander C. Thayer to Miss An 
geline Perry. 

: In Buxton, Rev. George Knox, pastor of the Bap- 
t.st chtreh in Topsham, to Miss Achsah H. Dun- 
nell, 

In Fwwdoitham, Orrington Lunt, Esq. to Miss 





| Hometia A, Gray. 


~so Hallowell, by Rev. Eli Thurston, Col. Andrew 
Mars‘. to Mise’ Ruth C. Carr. 


4° €6 BD, 


In Buckfield, 2 'r- Joseph’ Whitman, aged 88. He 
was a Revolutionm Y 8eldier “nd @ worthy citizen. 

In Dixmont, Aref!n, *% Widow of the late Deacon 
Thomas Wilder, aged 6’. : 

In Augusta, inst, .10n. Daniel Cony, in the 
90th year of his oge. He wa.* 4” officer of the Re: - 
olutionary army, had discharge,’ Various and impo - 
tant civil trusts, and was long & nd flonorably con- 
nected with the settlement and gre wth of this sec- 
tion of the State. ‘ 

_In Thomaston, 1th inst. very sudden.» Mrs. He: - 
riet, wife of Rev. Amariah Kelloch, agen “bout 2b. 

In St. George, 13th inst. Capt. W-u. B. & "nmons, 
aged 23. 

In Hanover co. Va. 13th inst. (at the residence of 
her hasband, Dr. Henry Curtis,) Mrs. C ‘wistiena 2, 
Curtis, aged 47. She was the sister of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 











————— 


———— 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mondoy, Jan. i7, 

1842. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot). 

At market 300 Beef Cattle, 1325 Sheep, and 230 

Hwine, 

Prices—Beef Cattle—A few yoke of choice cat- 
tle sold on the at a trifle, probably, mere then 
our highest quotations. We quote first quality $5- 
50 a 5 75; second quality 4 75 a 5 25; third quali- 
ty 350 a 450, 

Sheep—Store Sheep from $1 to 150; stall fed 
from 175 to $3 00, and a few very fine at a higher 
price. 

Swine~No lots sold to peddle. 
to 5 I-2e, 








At retail from 4 





Grecn’s Celebrated Straw ard 





Day Cutier. 
QP ATING on a mechanical! principle not be‘ore 


applied to any implement for thi T 
most of the abvetinges potere _——_ = 

Ist. ‘The strength of a half giown boy in sufficient 
te cut with ease two bushels a minute, which is as faust 
ae has been claimed by any other machine. 

2d. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in 
which they cut, do not require sharpening so ofven us 
those of any o'het Straw Catter. 

8d. The machine is simple in its construction, made 
and puttogethar strongly. It is therefore not se liable 
to get out of erder as the complicated machines in gen- 
eral use. 

This Machine is in extensive use and highly appro- 
ved of. It is warranted to givethe best satisfaction to 
those whe use it 

Also, Boynton's Straw Cutter. This mach ne when 
in operation by Horse or S eam power, will eut from 
three to six bushels pet thinute. Price $50,00, 

For saleby N. P. H. WILLIS, Ne. 45, North Mar- 
ket Street, Boston. ; 

Boston Jan. 25, 1841, 








Agricultural Notice. _ 
» oe annial meeting of the Kennebec County Agri- 
cultural Society will be holden at Masonic Hall, in 


Winthrop Village. 01 Wednesday the 9th day ef Feb- 
rasry wex, at (én o’clock A. M. 


As the officers for the ensuing year are to be elected, 
and other importrnt business transacted, a poetoal at- 


tendance is requested WM. NOYES, Ree. Sec'y. 
Winthrop, Jon. 26, 1842. 


Sheriil’s sale, 


Kk ENNEBEC ss.—January 24, 1842.—Taken on 
4 Execution and will be sold at public auction, to the 
highest bidder on Saturday the fifth day of March 
next at ten ofthe clock in the forenoon at the public 
Hoase in Winthrop kept by Sherborn Morrill, and cul- 
led the Winthrop House, all the right title and inter- 
est which Nathaniel P. Ames now has, or had at the 
time of the service of the original writ, to a deed of con- 
veyance of the dwelilng House and land whereon said 
Ames now lives, situated in Greene in the Coanty of 
Kennebec, by virtue ofany bond or contract which said 
Ames held for a conveyance of thesame to him upon 
the terms and conditions in said bond or contract men- 
tioned. Terms niade known at the time and place of 
sale . E. W. KELLY, Deputy Sheriff. 


For Sale. 
es first rate SLEIGHS, two prime WAGONS 

will be sold very low for cash or approved credit, 
Call and see if there is any mistake abvut it. 

HORACE GOULD. 

Winthrop, Jan. 20, 1841. 

Notice of Forcclesure. 
W HEREAS, Ezra Fiek, F.N. Fisk, Allen Fisk, 

Thomes G. U, Fisk, Sanford Johnson, VDad- 
ley B. Fisk, U. H. Virgin, G. N. Gale, Benjawin B. 
Bourn, Asa Gile, and Moses Hubbard, on the s'xteenth 
day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty nine, mortgaged to Comfort 
C. Smith ef Wayne, a *‘certain tract of lund situated 
in sa d town of Wayne and bovaded as fo' lows, to wit: 
Beginning on the North side of the road leading by 
Fisk's Mills in said Wayne at a point wh'gh ie about 
twelve feet West of the Westerly side og the channel 
of water of said stream, thence rann.ng North thivty 
five degrees East to land of Sv mue} Jennings, thence 
Westerly by said Jennings Jand, —— reds to a stake 
and stones at a corner, ther.ce Southerly by said Jen- 
nings’ land to the road, thence Easterly by suid road to 
the place of beginning, Containing two acree the same 
more or less, together with the water privilege, beild. 
ings and all other a t pertaining. * 
Now, therefure, be it kaown, that the conditions of 
suid mortgage have been broken, and the Mortgagee in 
consideration thereof, claims possessivn of said premis. 
foreclosare 


es fur the parpose of . 
= SAMUEL P. BENSON, 
Attorney of 
COMFORT C, SMITH. 
January 11th, 1842. Sw2 


To the Honorable W..MMONS, Judge of the Court 
of Probate within and for the County of Kenncbee. 

7TYXHE Petition and Kepreseutation of SAMUEL 

WHITE, Administrator of the Estate of BENJA- 

MIN CARR, June , \ote of Readfield in the County of 
Kennebec, respectfully shews, that the personal estate 
of said decease, which has come mio the hands and 

possession of the said Administrator, is not safficient to 

pay the jast debts and demands against said estute by 

the sum of fifty dollars, that sale of part euly of suid 
estate will injure the residue thereof, 

That the said Administrator t\erefore makes arp’ j- 
cation to this Coort and pra‘, your Honor thot he ‘may 
be aathorized and empowered, to lary, to 
sell and ' deeds '.4 convey all the reat estate 5f said 
deceaved, inc!a’ ny the revision of the widow's dower, 
if necessar ,, with incidental vs. Si which is 
respee’ solly submitted. SAMUEL WHITES. 

















Dry Ggods, &c. &c, which he will sell at very low 
aan lower than he has been selling fur the year past | 


| atte publishing 


Please give him a call. He bas on hand in part 
6C Hhds. Salt, 
10 * Molasses, 
9 Boxes brown tlavanna Sugar, P 


10 Whole and half chesis Tes, 
10 Bags Coffee, 
12 Bags fine Salt, 
1,200 Yds. Sheeting, 
1,600 “ Calico, tnd other goods in proportion. 
which he offers at wholesale or yetail at the corner 
store on Market ieee tt. WATERS 


—, 


: 


County of Kennebec, .—At @ Court of Probate 
held in Angusta on the last Monday of Dee. 1841, 
On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, T'l.at notice be 

a copy of said petizion, with thia 
thereon, three weeks successively, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in W that all 


| persons iaterested may attend on the last bionday of 


January next, at the of Probate then to be ho}. 
den in Augusta, and shew cause, — why the peay- 
or 0k cane pais Cpeld not be gees Sut ngtice, 
to be given before said Coart. EMMONS, Judge. 


Auest: J.J. EVELETH, Register. Ee eh. 
the petition and orver, thereon, 





A trae of 
Attest OTs. EVELETY, Register. 








POETRY 


Original. 

Mr. Evrrorn:—My Muse has just returned 
from a dreary absence of four years in the land of 
Care and anxiety, and extends to thee (of the edito- 
rial chairfAer hand. If thou considerest her de- 
portment and vesture becoming a muse of these days, 
thou mayest exchange civilities ; otherwise ((™ her 
to the shades of forgetfulness. 

Please tuck ina few commas, semicolons, &c. as 
thou see’st need, for when I was a younker and went 
to that are School house alongside your shop, where 
you make Newspapers, I never once thought there 
would be any occasion for my using any of that are 
article. 

Yours, with all becoming humility, 

THE TEAR OF AFFECTION. 
Gentle Spring with balmy breath 
Had stirred the fettered fountain, 
And nature, waking from ber rest 
Smiled o’er the dale and mountain. 








But since the Spring’s enlivening song 
Of hope and joy had spoken, 
The darksome pall was borne along,— 
Affection’s ties were broken. 


She came at twilight’s dewy hour, 
T’escape the world’s detection, 

And traught with memory’s silent power, 
She dropped the Tear of Affection. 


The golden sun his beams unfurled 
On tear that memory blesses— 
But brighter on the radiant pearl, 
Shook from Aurora’s tresses. 


The liquid dew-drop scann’d its hues, 
Its lustre proudly sparkling, 

Th’ embalming tear-drop it suffused 
All lustreless and darkling. 


A zephyr wantoned near the place 
And brushed the dew-drop even, 
Folded the tear in its embrace, 


And bore it up to heaven. 
Eouivs. 
Winthrop, Jan. 15th. 
——t 


“The Poetry of Bookkeeping. 


The Honduras Observer thas describes the art of 

Bookkeeping :— 

Attentive be, and I’!] impart 

What constitutes the accountant’s art. 

This rule is clear ; what I receive 

I debtor make to what I give. 

I debit Stock with all my debts, 

And credit it for my effects. 

The goods I buy I debtor make 

To him from whom those goods I take ; 

Unlegs in ready cash I pay, 

Then credit what I paid away. 

For what I lose or make, ’tis plain, 

1 debit Loss and credit Gain. 

The debtor’s place is my left hand, 

Credit on my right must stand. 

If to these axioms you'll attend, 

Bookkeeping you'll soon comprehend, 

And double-entry you will find 

Elucidated to your mind. 


e—_— 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


————_— 


MARRYING WELL, 
Or the Spirit of Seventy-Six. 


CHAPTER 1. PRUDENTIALS. 


‘We must discourage Roger’s visits, hus- 
band,’ said Mrs. Hartwell, ‘or Lucy will be 
lost.’ 

‘Married, you mean, my dear.’ 

‘And would it not be the same as lost, Mr. 
Hlartwell? Only think, a daughter of ours 
married toa shoemaker! You would turn 
Roger out of doors, if it were not for his pol- 
itics.’ 

‘Why, wife, I have often heard you praise 
his industry and excellent character, and he 
deserves it—for he is really a very clever, 
sensible, young man.? 

‘So he is, husband, good in his way, and at 
his trade; but can you think him fit company 
for our Lucy, the only child of a justice of the 
peacel’ 

Now Squire Hartwell happened to be ina 
self-complacent mood. He was seated in his 
deep cushioned high backed elbow chair, (a 
ponderous machine, containing sufficient ma- 
terial to frame a modern fashionable cottage) 
smoking his afternoon pipe, and watching 
through the window the operations of his rea- 
pers in the broad field of wheat, which covers 
many an acre of the gently rising ground east 
ofthe dwelling. Here were two sources of 
satisfaction, personal ease and the contempla- 
tion of his property.—Then his wife had 
touched a most agreable vein, his magisterial 
dignity. Luckily for Roger, she did not urge 
to the uttermost. Squire Hartwell had held 
the office of justice of the peace, for a number 
of years, and had, only a week before the 
commencement of my story, received the ad- 
ditional honor of ‘quorum’ to his justiceship. 
Like all other novelties, this last honor see- 
med of far greater importance than his com- 
mission. Had his wife only said ‘justice of 
the peace and quorum,’ poor Roger’s would 
have heenalostcase. But now, after delib- 
erately shaking the ashes from his pipe, Squire 
Hartwell set upin his chair with the bearing 
of aman who is intending to give impartial 
oy. bret let the matter terminate as it may. 

‘I fear, wife, you are indulging too much 
pride. Are you not every day complaining 
of arbitrary distinctions of power, and crying 
against the oppressiors of Parliament and the 
insolence of the Lords? And shail we now 
cast aside, as of no account, a vessel which 
may have been made unto honor’ merely be- 
cause it has not been fashioned in the pattern 
as ourself? No, no, wife, such pride will ne- 
ver do for Christians,’ 

‘And you are willidgthat our Lucy, as good 
and lovely a girl as the colony of Connecticut 
can show, should marry a shoemaker!’ 

‘I did not say that, my dear. Surely, I can 
like Roger without wanting him for a son-in- 
law; though I think Lucy might look father 
and choose worse.’ 

‘She might marry Seth Trumbull. 

‘Probably.’ 


‘I have heard you say that he was a prom- 
ising young lawyer.’ 

‘Yes, he promisses well, 
mance that makes the man.’ 

‘Then Dr. Walker is dying for her.’ 

‘But only think of the difference between 
him and Roger!’ 

‘Yes, Rogers is 3 inches the tallest.’ 

‘How you talk Mr. Hartwell. I never 
like to hear joking on serious matters. If 
think Dr. Walker will bea good match for 
Lucy. He is gaining practice very fast, and 
you know he belongs to a respectable family.’ 

‘Of tories.’ 

‘There, now, politcs must be brought in. 
I wish I might never hear the word tory a- 

ain.’ 

‘Ican say amen to that wish my dear— 
were there go tories among us we should bring 
Parliament to reason. Itis Dr. Walker and 
such as he, who strengthen the hands of gov- 
erment against us, and encourage this con- 
stant encroachment on our rights.’ 

‘J don’t know what hé has done; but he 
has said that he cid’nt care about the stamp 
act if he was obliged to purchase stamps for 
his pill papers.’ Be se Mes 

‘] suppose he was only joking.” 

‘But Roger would never have said such a 
word in any way. He isa true@vhig, every 
inch of him, and when the struggle comes he 


but it is perfor- 


-| will be found in the front ranks.’ 


‘Hear me, Mr. Hartwell, you do not think 
our people will ever dare to fight the British 
soldiers?’ 

‘Dare? Yes indeed, if the Parliament 
continues to oppress us. And if every man 
nad the spirits of Roger, we should beat them 
too,’ he added in a low tone. 

‘well I declare you frighten me.—But I 
cannot believe such terribletimes ever will 
come; and I thing people better attend to their 
own private affairs, and let gove: ment alone.’ 

‘So Dr. Walker says, my dear.’ 

‘And it is my own opinion, my dear; so nv 
wonder [think he would make a good hus- 
band for Lucy, and I have set my heart upon 
marrying well; and Mrs. Hartwell stepped 
out of the apartinent before her husband could 
reply. She had sufficient sagacity to know 
that the longer he defended Roger, the more 
he would incline to him and she dreaded, lest, 
in the glow of his patriotic feeling, he would 
take the resolution to admit the shoemaker as 
the lover of Lucy. 

‘Marrying well!’ mused ‘Squire Hartwell, 
as he reclined in his easy chair, ‘marrying 
well. Ah, that is a true woman’s idea, a very 
good one, too, only the mischief is they do 
not always calculate rightly. They choose 
the man who is well off in the world and re- 
ject those who are likely to do well. Now 
ten to one, the !ast will prove the best match.’ 


——— 


Cuarter Il. Tue Rivat. 


‘What a heavenly sunset / cousin Lucy,’ 
exclaimed Anna Minot, as she leaned from 
the open window, with her eyes fixed inten- 
tly onthe west. ‘See there, Lucy! that 
rich purple cloud, fringed with flame, as 
though it were the falling mantle from some 
fiery cherubim—and just above it, see that 
cloud like a screen to prevent us from look- 
ing into heaven—is it not sublime ?’ 

‘Yes, Anna, it is beautiful—very—and 
here in the east is a beautiful moon rising to 
match it. See, the poor bright orb comes 
out the moment the sun has hid his face, as 
though she wished not to attract any of the 
admiration which belongs to his shining sub- 
limity. The moon seems to me the type of a 
modest woman, who delights to refiect the 
happiness and prosperity of those to whom 
she is dear. You smile at my smile—well ] 
confess the moon always my favorite among 
the heavenly host, and had [ been a heathen 
born, I should have worshiped the moon.’ 

‘And the sun, too ?’ 

‘If [had been taught, yes; but I should 
have adored the moon from the impulse of 
my own feelings.’ 

‘Probably; and yonder comes the swain you 
would be the gentle moon to reflect his light.’ 

‘Anna!’ 

‘Oh, don’t blush so, my dear, the moon 
never blushes. And don’t look so grave,— 
though it’s rather a serious business to man- 
age, because your honored mother has set 
her face so decidedly against your swain.— 
But never mind; Roger has a bold heart, 
and it is my opinion he will win the lady.— 
Your father likes him.’ 

‘They agree in politics.’ 

‘Better than they do in property, I believe. 
Ah, Lucy! look this way; here is one com- 
ing from the west who has a host of recom- 
mendations to your father.’ 

‘Who? Oh! Dr. Walker. He will never 
gain my favor, I assure you, notwithstanding 
his host of recommendations.’ 

‘How perverse of you, Lucy, not to like a 
fine, accomplished young gentleman, who is 
dying for you. Only consider the thousand 
advantages of having a physician for a hus- 
band. Look here, will you? the full muon 
is not favorable to reason; and besides; there 
is something beneath the moon may draw 
your attention.’ 

‘Don’t speak so loud, Anna, pray.’ 

‘Are you afraid Roger will hear you?’ 

‘No, no; how ridiculous! Let us go down 
to the parlor.’ 

During the conversation of the cousins, 
the two young gentleman named as ap- 
proaching, were rapidly nearing each other. 
The dwelling of Squire Hartwell was lo- 
cated at the junction of three roads, where 
these from the east and west, which were 
merely paths united with the great northern 
highway. The house stood a few rods back 
from the junction having a peach orchard in 
front, a profusion of rose bushes around the 
solid wall, and a high and heavy gate, which 
shut out the dusty view of the street. 

The object of the rivals seemed te be who 
should first reach the gate, Dr. Walker had 
the shortest and smoothest path, but the long 
and rapid strides of Roger were every mom- 
ent diminishing the inequality; and as for the 
stones and hillocks in the path, he minded 
them no more than he would have done this- 
tle down. 

Dr. Walker increased his speed almost to 
a run—it would not do. Roger’s strong 
grasp has thrown open the gate—he has en- 
tered—and with no little impetus he sent the 
ponderous portal back to its station. It shut 
with a loud bang just as Walker reached it 
—bringing him up to a perpendicular as rigid 
as that of a Prussian grenadier, So closely 
vis-a-vis was he with the gate, that his nose 
was grazed by the contact; and paitly by 
that contact and partly by the rush of the 
air, his best beaver was thrown from his head, 
and rolled some distance in the dusty path. 





Dr. Walker was greatly discomfited, and 











not a little enraged at the audacity of his 
rival; but he well knew Roger was not the 
man he Gould frighten; and as fur fighting 
such a fellow, that way out of the question. 
So the doctor endeavored to calm and cool 
himself as he best mig!:it—wiped the perspir- 
ation from his brow, and the dast from his 
large silver buckles, adjusted his dress, shook 
his hat, and having recovered his composure, 
he walked leisurely forward to pay his res- 
pects to Squire Hartwell and the ladies. 


-_—- 


Cuarter III. Potrries. 


Freedom, patriotism, and philanthropy, are 
Nature’s three patents for making noblemen. 

The mind in which either of these three 
emotions, viz: the love of country, or the 
love of mankind is predominant, will be ex- 
alted above the immediate wants and worl- 
dly pursuits of men; but if the three noble 
feelings named, unite and govern in the same 
mind, be sure that individual will be mighty 
among his race. No matter in what station 
he is born, to what calling he has beem des- 
tined—there is that in his own breast which 
will bear him upward and onward, And the 
course of conduct which in a man of this 
character may, at first, appear pre ice. 
or impossible, will, inthe end, be found per- 
fectly consistent with the confidence which a 
well balanced and justly directed mind should 
feel its own strength and resources, 

How little did Dr. Walker appreciate the 
cool philosophy of Roger’s address, as the 
latter politely bowing on his entrance, in- 
quire after his health. Dr. Walker did not 
reply—did not seem te have heard—but has- 
tily shaking the Squire’s offered hand, he 
hastened across the apartment, addressed 
with his smiling compliments the ladies> and 
seating himself by Mrs. Hartwell, he was 
soon deeply engaged in conversation about 
the weather. 

‘Have you heard the news, doctor?’ cried 
the Squire, at the top of his voice. 

‘News! what news?’ reiterated Walker, 
starting. 

‘Why, the Parliament is about sending over 


to us allthe East India Company’s stock of 


tea?’ 

‘Well.’ 

‘I don’t think we can be compelled to buy 
it. I for one affirm that not an ounce shall 
be drank in my family.’ 

‘Dear me! Mr. Hartwell, what is the use 
of making such a fuss about a little matter? 

Only three pence duty ona pound. Why, 
four pounds of tea would be a large stock 
for the year, and that will be only one-shill- 
ing to goveinment;’ and Mrs. Hartwell look- 
ed triumphantly to Dr. Walker for approba- 
tion of her prudential speech, while the 
Squire turned his eye on Roger, as if he 
wished him to answer it. 

‘It is not the price of the tea, madam, that 
is of consequence,’ observed Roger, respect- 
ively, ‘but the establishment of the system 
of taxation.’ 

‘Yes,’ interrupted the Squire, ‘it is the 
principle that we contend against; 3 pence 
or three pounds would be all the same. —In- 
deed if we submit to pence we may also to 
pounds.’ : 

‘We must resist it,’ said Roger. 

‘We will resist it,’ echoed the Squire. 

‘I do not see as any benefit to the country 
can result from this resistance,’ said Doctor 
Walker, ‘If Parliament has ordered the tea to 
the colonies it will come.’ 

‘It never shall be sold,’ said the Squire, 
setting his teeth and breathing bard. 

‘You must watch the ladies nafrowly, 
then,’ said the Doctor, laughing. ‘They 
relish tea better than these theories of lib- 
erty, which none but a politician can under- 
stand,’ 

“The ladies will not thank you for rating 
their understanding and patriotism so low;’ 
—replied Roger, casting a respectful but 
penetrating glance on Lucy Hartwell. 

‘What say you, daughter, do you prefer 
your tea before the liberties of your country?’ 
said the Squire, who had remarked the 
heightening color on Lucy’s cheek: ‘will 
you drink the tea that is burdened with the 
tribute which none but slaves would pay ?’ 

‘I would sooner drink poison, my dear 
father, than a beverage obtained by dishon- 
oring my country,’ said the blushing girl ina 
low but emphatic voice. 

*That’s my own child. 
prove a good whig.’ 

‘Nevertheless, the tea will be used,’ said 
Walker. ; 

‘By the fishes perhaps,’ retorted Roger, 
scornfully. ‘The cargo will never be landed 
at Boston. Ihave to-day seen a gentleman 
from that patriotic town, and I know the res- 
olution of the people. They will sink the 
ships rather than permit it to be landed!’ 

‘And you sir, would doubtless be aiding 
and abetting them if it were in your power,’ 
said the doctor. 

‘With might and main, heart and hand, 
like a knight without fear and without re- 
proach—from any but a tory,’ replied Rog- 
er. ; 

‘Do you know that you are talking treason 
against the British Government,’ retorted 
Walker, angrily; for he saw that Lucy smil- 
ed on his rival. 

‘I know I am talking reason, sir,’ replied 
Roger, calmly rising and confronting his an- 
tagonist. ‘And I have faith to believe that 
I shall live to see the day when, in Ameriea, 
reason will not be treason.’ 


I knew you would 


Cuarter IV. A New Lover. 


Now agreat deal depends u sition. 
The young girl, in the ‘all conte aan ap- 
pear in a gracetul position; the lady in sc- 
ciety must maintain a fashionable position; 
the statesman before the world must assume 
a commanding position; but none of these 
are more important than the position which a 
young man maintains in the presence of his 
lady love—from his position and the manner 
in which he operates on her feelings always 
predict their destiny. If he rattles a at- 
ets — “— sweet nonsense, and she is de- 
ighted with it, they will be a stupid couple 
and probably quarrel before they bake teen 
wedded halfa year. If, on the souteety. he 
appears dignified and respectful, some- 
Sones intcaducs subjects of moral and _intell- 
ectual improveme:ts, and she ati- 
fied with histone of conthintut apaiabente 
with a brilliant quotation or appropriate re- 
matk—there, I say, is a couple who have a 
fuir chance of being happy Cocediteen and 
who will probably shed a lustre around them 
which shall light the path of others. 

When Roger stood before his rival; the 


calm dignity of. aj patriot, and— ’s eye 
showed that she corned his pact ‘the let & 


perfection of manly sentiment, it was all over 


with Dr. Walker. He was ina false posit- 
ion. He understood it too, and more angry 
that he had been beaten by aman who was 
in an inferior station, than that he had lost 
the lady he determined to bring another com- 
petitor into the field; one who had no _politi- 
cal disabilities to surmount, who could agree 
with the father about the whigs aid with 
the mother about the weather and whose pro- 
fession, family, fortune and figure would, he 
doubted not, gain the victory over Roger. 
This new candidate for Lucy’s favor was 
Seth Trumbull the young lawyer. 

The young lawyer became a constant visi- 
tor at Squire Hartwell’s. It was soon under- 
stood by the whole parish, the match was, as 
it is termed, made. True Lucy steadily de- 
nied it; but at that day it was not the fashion 
for young ladies to proclaim their engage- 
ment as soon as they bad said yes—-so her 
denial went for nothing. 

Dr, Walker asserted confidently, every 
where, that it would be a match; Mis. Hart- 
well did not contradict it; no body dared 
question the old Squire on the subject; and 
as for Anna Minot, the dear teasing little 
cousin, she always laughed and blushed, and 
said—‘like enough’—when the subject was 
referred to her. So the matter was settled. 
Every body said that Lucy Hartwell was en- 
gaged to lawyer Trumbull. 

ivery body said so except Roger; he nev- 
er ventured to say a word about it. The 
young ladies generally believed it wasa sad 
disappointment to him, and pitied him exceed- 
ingly. But most of the elderly people, es- 
pecially the grave fathers, differed from this 
opinion. They said Roger had no idea of 
marrying; that he was poor and ambitious, 
and that such a man never thought till he 
had risen in the world, in those primitive 
times not to marry for money. 

Roger had opened a store in a neighboring 
town. He worked no more at shoemaking, 
but pursued his business as though his life 
depended on his diligence. 


Cuarrer V. Tue Denovement. 


‘Lucy,’ said Roger—she turned towards 
him—a gleam of moonlight streamed through 
the leafless boughs of the peach tree beneath 
which they were passing, and fell strongly on 
her upturned face; the wavy outline of her 
eyelashes was distinctly to be traced in shad- 
ow on her fair cheek. Roger thought she 
was very pale. 

‘Lucy, will you grant me one minute’s at- 
tention?’ She looked towards the door of 
her dwelling, where Anna Minot and Mr. 
Trumbull were then entering—she hesitated 
and stopped. 

*Lucy—it—is a long time since I have had 
the pleasure of speaking to you.’ 

‘It is about five or six weeks.’ 

‘They seem to me ages.’ 

‘Do you not like your business?’ 

‘I do like it because it afforded me hope 
of rendering myself worthy of you. It has 
been told me (he spoke low and rapidly) that 
you are inclined to favor Trumbull. (She 
did not speak.) Iam poor, Lucy—I must 
labor. Iam without friends, and must make 
my own way; itmay be years before I shall 
take the station in society which Trumbull 
now occupies: but as sure as I live. Lucy, I 
will , he paused, for though he had often 
indulged the hope, indeed belief, that he 
should rise superior to Trumbull, yet he 
shrunk from expressing the anticipation. It 
seemed like a vain boast. 

‘You do not believe me, then, Lucy;’ he 
continued after a long pause. 

‘I have heard nothing to believe. 

‘Had we not better go in; my cousin will 
wonder what detains us.’ 

‘Perhaps Mr. Trumbull will likewise like 
to know.’ 

‘If he does, I shall not take the trouble to 
tell him.’ 

‘Lucy, will you tell me? are you engag- 
ed?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘And—and—may I hope that you never 
will be engaged—that is to him—Lucy I love 

ou. 

The abruptness and impetudsity with which 
he spoke, seemed the effect of feelings which 
he could not express. Lucy was so surpris- 
ed, so confused, that she was obliged to lean 
on his arm for support, so there was no Op- 
portunity for her to show much anger at his 
presumption. Roger soon forgot that he had 
ever been poor, and ashoemaker. The first 
consciousness of being loved, seems to a 
young man, as the crowning point of ambit- 
ion. He feels el2vated, for ne has secured 
the empire of one heart, which he would not 
forego for the sceptre of Napoleon. 

Roger walked into the parlor of Squire 
Hartwell that evening, with the air of a man 
who has no further cares for what may betide 
him in this life; and Anna Minot said that he 
asked consent that very evening. 

‘Roger is well enough,’ said Mrs. Hart- 
well, ‘and I shall say nothing against the 
match, now he has leftshoemaking. <A mer- 
chant’s wife has a very respectable station, 
though nothing very grand. However, if 
Lucy has no ambition it does no good for 
me to talk. I have always been anxious 
about her marrying well.’ 

‘I think my dear, she is going to marry 
well,’ said Squire Hartwell, ‘Roger will 
be , 

‘Yes, yes, husband, I have heard you say 
a thousand times he would be a great man; 
but I never saw any prospect of it for my 
part. Anna Minot in my opinion, does mar- 
ry well. Mr. Trumbull is a lawyer, and may 
be a judge.’ 

‘And so may Roger.’ 

‘Oh, that is impossible. He has never 
been educated, Mr. Hartwell.’ 

‘He can educate himself.’ 

‘Well, well—neither you nor I shall ever 
live to see Roger Shermana Judge. 

But they did live to see Roger SHerman 
a JUDGE. 

—j—— 

Character.—It must be admitted by the 
wise, that a good character is the greatest 
-earthly blessing that one can possess. When 
aman’s character is gone, his all is gone. 
|What has he left?—Though he may have 
wealth, learning, etc. what satisfaction can 
all these afford him while he knows that he is 
spurned from civilized society with disdain, 
and esteemed but a little higher than the brute 
creation. The condition of such an individ- 
ual, must be miserable, in the extreme. _ 

An undoubted character is more precious 
than costly pearls or gold and silver. Yet 
by imprudence, how easily and how soon, it 
be olasted, never tobe repaired. Then, 
let all, especially the young, learn how to es- 
; timate a good character in its proper light. 


; 





LAWYERS BAD LEGISLATORS. 


There are doubtless exceptions to this rule, and 
we should be sorry not to see asprinkling of this 
class in Congress as well as in the State Legisla- 
tures. But the proportion of lawyers in all our 
parliamentary assemblies, nore especially in Con- 





gress, is by far too great. In the nattonal legisla- 
ture, they seem to be nearly all lawyers, 

It has struck the observation of mankind, and 
needs only to be mentioned to be felt, that the 
learned professions are not overstocked with com- 
mon sense. Of ail men they are most apt to be ab- 
stractionists. itis the necessary result of pro- 
fessional studies and pursuits, That enthusiastic 
devotion which leads to eminence in eithes of their 
callings, limits observation, and withdraws the 
mind trom the more common things of life. With 
the highest professiona! endowments will ordinar- 
ily be found the most slender acquaintance with 
the world, 

We admit, that of all the professions, lawyers 
are brought in more intimate contact with the 
workings of human nature, as well as of the ma 
chinery of society. Nevertheless, their minds, 
habits, thoughts and feelings are characteristically, 
stainped with a professional mould. 

It is doubtless expedient to have enough of law 
ia our law-making bodies, to see that no blanders 
are committed, which juridical science and forensic 
practice are necessary todetect. The law of na- 
tions especially should be well anderstood in Con- 
gress, We always want a Webster, a Clay, a 
Sergeant, and such !ike intelligences, in the Sen- 
ale of the nation. 

But above all things, we want practical men of 
business there from the various departments of 
society, representing tho diversified interest of the 
country. In nothing has our popular form of gov- 
ernment so signa!ly failed, as in this. We have 
talkers in Congress, plenty. And why? Because 
they are lawyers. Did you ever see a professional 
man that could not talk, and talk longer than is 
profitable to him—spin ont? We all know that 
the pulpit is addicted to that fanit, that the doctors 
of the healing art wil) talk an hour on a fracture or 
a symptom in unintelligible terms, that a learned 
judge will expatiate on a point of law till it seems 
to occupy all space, and that the Savans of the 
Universities will wonder greatly why you cannot 
be interested in an hour and a balf lecture. 

As in duty bound, and in all good conscience we 
respect the callings of those gentlemen, respec- 
tively. It is for that rexson we wish them to etick 
to thern—only that we always prefer short sermons, 
short lectures, to be cured before we study fracture 
ss disease, and to have as little of law as is possi- 
ble. 

We hope to see a great reform in this country 
in the way of bringing practical men into our law 
making assemblies, both of the nation and of the 
States, especially of the former.—The states gen- 
erally are more wise in this particular, and send up 
to their high courts of legislation a large proportion 
of plain home mide materiil—right good stuff, who 
know exactly what their neighbors want. But 
when a member of Congress is to be chosen, it is 
too conmouly supposed that the most impertant 
qualification is the gift of talking, and they must 
sendalawyer. Talking on the stump talks him 
i ito Congress, where he talks away the money of 
the people at the rate of $4000 or $5000 a day, by 
talking nonsense, as too frequently happens, or that 
which is much worse, by supporting some measure 
prejudicial to the interest of his constituents and of 
the nation, not perhaps, for want of good wit, bu! 
for want of good, practical common sense. As he 
is unacquainted with the practical concerns of life, 
he is unfit to legisla‘e over them, The silent vote 
of a practical man, brought up to business, and who 
has been successful therein, is very sure to be 
right, while both the speech and the vote of a pro- 
fessional visionary may be wide of the path that 
leads to public good. 

What can a lawyer know of the great commer- 


cial, financial, manufacturing and agricultural in- | 


terests of the country, as compared with men who 
have become wise and skilful in these pursuits bv 
& protracted and successful career of devotion to 
them? Arethere not such men in abundance, 
highly accomplished and gifted, whose convenience 
would allow, and whose private virtues and public 
spirit would recommend them to the halls of legis- 
tation? It would be a lide! on the community to| 
snppose there are not and we know there are. 
How absurd, then, how unpatriotic, to overlook | 
such men, and crowd our legislatures with loquac- 
ions disputants, to waste the public money and ir- 
ritate the public mind, to weary the patience and 
mock the expectations of the people, in idle and 
inj»rious talk, and too often in enacting bad !aws, 
because, from ignorance of the wants of the coun- 
try, they do not know how to make good ones? 
Every great interest of the country onght to be 
fairly, fully, and equally represented from its own 
domain, by experienced as well as honest men 
Till that time our public affairs will never go on 
well, and our high and possible destiny as a nation, 
will fail to be accomplished. 

We hope, at least, to see the time when there 
mv be fewer lawyers in our national legislature.— 
Philad. N. American. 





To the Breeders of good pigs aud 
the lovers of good pork. 


i. 


4 bs Subscribers would give notice that they have a 
prime Boar, three quarters Berkshire and one quar- 
ter Bedford, which wi!| be at the service of these who 
wish to breed from him. Terms, $1. The above 
cross is preferred by many to the fall blood Berkshire. 
They have also, for sale three full blood Tuscarora 
pigs, Viz :—a boar and two sows, which they will dis- 
pose of reasonably. The Tuscaroras make an excel- 
lent cross with the common breeds, and are quiet and 
thrifty animals. We would say to those who wish to 
know more about them, that we neither pamper our 
pigs nor puff our hogs ‘‘as the manner of some is,”’ 
but we ask them to ceme and see and judge for them- 
selves. J. & J. GLIDDEN, 
Winthrop Village, Jan 3, 1842. 3wl 


Maine Wesleyan Scminary. 
bag spring term of this Institution will commence 
on Tharsday the 3d day of Febraary next, and 
will continue twenty two weeks. 
8S. ALLEN, Principal. 
Kent's Hill, Jan. 6, 1842. 


Lewis’ Arabian Hair Oil. 


NFORMATION respecting the virtues ef this high- 

ly esteemed Oil, was obtained of an Arabian, and 
after successfal experiments, the subscriber is induced 
to bring it before the pablic, fully assured of its intrinsic 
worth and its ability to sustain itself among the na- 
merous competitors for public favor. It fixes the Hair 
when inclined to shed ; restores the color when faded ; 
moistens it when dry, and restores it to a healthy state. 
In cases of recent Baldness where the reots of the hair 
are not entirely dead, it will invigorate jthem and pro- 
dace a uew growth, and is a preventive to Baldness. It 
is a labor saving article, as the hair will keep in its 
place m and look better than it otherwise would. 
Wigs and Top Pieces, Ladies’ iuffs and Curls, and ev- 
ery kind of artificial Hair, Locks of hair kept as me- 
mentos of friends are much improved by it, and will 
keep to a great length of time by occasionally applying 
if, It is a pure and natural article without any mixtore. 
Prepared and sold by the Sole Proprietor, SAMUEL 


ADAMS, Hallowell. 

Sold also by J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; C. P. Branch, 
Gardiner ; Washburn & Co. Belfast ; Little, Wood 
& Co. Winthrop.. 6m52 


“Rear. 
RINCE ALBERT, full blood Berkshire,10 months 
old, a cross of the Lexington and Albany importa- 
tion. Took the first premium at the K Cattle 

















|red oak. Weare aware that there is an ob 
sometimes made against buying Cast Iron P 








The Waterville fron Manun. 


turing Co’s Cast Iron Plough, 
HiAvine improved our faciltivs fo 
CAST IRON "LOUGHS we are e 
them manafactured in a superior style, and from 
best materiale at reduced prices. hese Ploughs | : 
been long and extensively used in Maine, V ~ 
new Hampshire, and are aniversally 
be the strongest and most durable 
Every part of the wood works 
ern White Oak. 
We have no induce 
timber, 





r making . 
Nabled to o@. 


EFMont apa 
acknowledged 

Ploughs in u. 

being the best of wy 


nr meut iy ase any but the bee , 
uF contract with the person who supp, 
18, to pay for none but the best, leaving us to -y . 
jadges as to quality. We are thus particular fin ca), 
attention to the timber of our plooghs, from’ the 1, 
that there ure many kinds of Ploughs for sale made 


ject 
; 


from the fact that the points or shares are ao on 
out, and there is much dilfiealty in obtaining new = 
as many ofthe Ploughs offered for sale a ; 
out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay } 
Plough forthe wont of a share, or some other wy 
the iron work. ‘This objection we have abviewed ¢ , 
by keeping a general assortment of Shares and € 


re mnufacty,, 





irons with each Agent where the Plooghs are kept ¢ 
, pt f 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Sh., 
and other irons in such a manner as Will render o 
twice or thrice as durable as any other kind. 1 hen 
Ploughs are warranted to be of sufficient strength, , 
perform the work for which they were intended. > 
any failure by faia usage will be promptly made go, : 

Thousands of testimonials from practical farmen 
and agricultural committees, where these Ploughs ba), 
obtained premiums could be here inserted relatiy, e 
sup*riority of form, material and workmanship, by 
these Ploughs are too well known to render them ne. 
essary. 

Any one unacquainted with them are referred 
those who have used them. These Ploughs are (o- » 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Wai, 
ville, Me. I’. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, g 
Hartford, ;1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Leng & Loring 
Buckfield ; John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac ‘\y\¢, 
Weld ; Wm. Dickey, Strong; 8. Gould Jr .\,, 
Portland ; C. Thompson’ V. Hartford ; 0. Boise 
Rumford point; Smuh & Steward, Anson ; ¢ 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerviille ; , 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. Solon ; 1. Vic, 
ery. Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; J. Harve 
Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfield : 8. Chamber 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, Norrids, 
wock ; J. Gray, Madison: Kidder & Arnold, 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ;C; Cochran, Ry, 
Corinth ; H. W. Fairbanks, Fermington 
rill, Dizfield ; C. U1. Strickland, Wilton ; 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips 
ker, Bloomfield ; I. Thing, Mt. Vernon ; L. p,.! 
vis Readfield ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; ©. Brels), | 
Monson ; C, F. Kimball, Dover; E. G. Alin 
Stetson ; F. W. Bartlett, Harmony ; Gould & Roy 
Dexter ; A.Moore, St. Albans: E. Frye, Deiyoy 
Soul & Ma s, Clinton ; Dingly & Whitehons 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Canaan; L. Brady 
Mercer ; Bullen & Prescott, ew Sharon ; F, 4 
Butman & Co. Dirmont ; F. Shaw, China ; | 
Crocker. Sumner ; J. Whiteey, Plymouth ; Joiy 
Blake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL, Agent 

Augus; 26, 1841. 35, vf. 

. The Madisonian. 
P ROSPECTUS. The undesigned having purclns 
a controling interest in the Madisonian, proposes 
igsve a Duily Paper from their office, en or ubout ti 
15th of December. 

The paper will be devoted to the support ef such con 
stitational measures as the interests of the people wy 
demand—and from what has been seen ef the purps. 
ses of President Tyler's Administration, there is ever 
reason to believe that such measures are in contem)|\s 
tion by the present head of the Government 

We propose to labor for the entire restoration of 
cure doctrines aud faithful practices of the founders 
our Republic—not to battle for the mere ea tation » 
partisan dictators. ‘To advocate those principles « 
our patriotic forefathers which were altogether desigue 
to ensure the prosperity and happiness of the Conled 
acy, in their original purity—not to tear down | 
modern fabrics of demagogues te erect pedestals fo 
other ambitions and dishonest aspirants. In short, « 


JI. 6 





is our design to porsue the Riou, alike heediess ¢ 
party names and party interests, ond to expose th 
WRONG, emanate from what oren, or in what 
tions it may, bat it is far from onr intention ever to »- 
dulge in wanton and vulgar abuse. Yet we will » 


| suffer the men and measures we advocate te be « 


justly as;ersed, and wrongfally assailed with impeniy 

Heartily approving the independent course pure 
by the President daring the late extraordinary session ! 
Congress, it, shall be our endeaver, at a fitting periv 
to place before the public all the circumstinces con 
nected with the origin and fate of thetwe Bank bills 

That the Daily Madisonian may merit the support 
ofthe comimanity indiscriminately, the undersigned » 
resolved to bring to his assistance in the editorial ée- 
partment, the best political and literary talent that cea 
be secured. In aid of this purpose, an able and ¢- 
perienced European correspondent (sitanted at Bremer 
has been engaged to transmit to ue by the stewmers ¢- 
ery fortnight, the most comprehensive accesnts of the 
state and progress of things in the Old World of which 
he is capable. This enterprise, we trust, will be duly 
appreciated by our subscribers. 

An eflicient corps of stenographera will be emp!oye 
to report the proceedings and debates ef each hvuse 0! 
Congress, which will be put in type the evening of the 
day they transpire, and be transmitted promptly to oot 
subscribers through the mails. 

As the only Administration Journal ia the Distr 
of Columbia, publishing officially, the proeceeding + 
the Government, and cherishing and defending !o°- 
estly and earnestly the principles upon which the po- 
lic acts of President ‘T'yler have thus far been founded 
we may, we trust, justly ealeulate upon no iscone’ 
erable share at least of the suppert of that very ce 
prehensive body efour fellow citizens who are \t 
friends of good order and faithful government. 

TERMS. 

Daily per annam. in advance, 

For the approaching sossion, probab'y seven 

months, in advance, 

The tri-weekly, per annum, 

For six mouths, 

Weekly ; 

For six months, 1,26 

LP All Jetters mast be addressed (free of pests’) 
to the Editor. 

Postmasters throughout the Union are requeste’ '° 
act as our agents. Those who may _particalarly exert 
themselves in extending the circulation of the pape’ 
will not only be allowed a liberal commission on sunt 
remitted, bat receive our warmest thanks. ‘ 

Papers (whether administration, opposition or Net- 
tral 
and sending us numbers 
entitled to ag exche 

Washington City, Nov. 6. 1841. 


$10 


containing it marked, will be 
J. B. JONES, 








Show. Owned by ELIAS GOVE, Readfield. 
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Maine Temperance Union. 


T= annual metting of the Maine Temperance (»- 4 


ion will be helden at Augusta, on Tuesday 0! 
Wednesday, the first and second days of February ne! 
All Temperance Societies of whatever name or ¢° 
nomination, are respectfully invited to send delegs'¢* 
to the meeting ; and all individuals interested in | 
cause of ‘Temperance are requested to meet wilh * 
and take part in our deliberations. 
Our motto is Total Abstinence from all concern wit 
intoxicating liquors, as an article of drink for ourselv 
or others ; and we desire a fall and hearty co-ope™® 
tion with all who recognize the same principle. 
Notice will be given hereafter, of the purticvlar how 
at which the meeting will be held. 
P. SANFORD, 
A. NOURSE, 
B. NASON, 
EBEN FULLER, 
T. ADAMS, 
Dec. 4, 1541- 


Executive Committe 
ef the 
Middle Disirict. 





JOHN MAY, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, Winthrop, Me. 


TILL attend promptly to all PS 
his care in the Counties of Kennebec, Ux!’ 
and Franklin. of 
P. S, J. M. would give notice that the accoun'* 
John A. Pitts. are lodged in his office for immed 
collection, and al! persons indebted on the same °° 
— requested to call and settle. 
inthrop, Jan. 6, 1842. 
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